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Private Support Activities 
in International Education 


Some Principles and Programs 


by William C. Ackerman 


The author focuses primarily on the significant role being played by 
the corporate side of the private sector—particularly the international 
corporation—in helping to support international educational and 


cultural exchange activities, 


LTHOUGH A BUOYANT optimism 

may not be the predominant 
mood of the changing times through 
which we are passing, a realistic 
time sense tells us that much that is 
constructive and positive has hap- 
pened on the international scene in 
the last 25 years. 

This quarter-century is, roughly, 
the period of the postwar world. A 
few words and symbols suggest the 
positive side of this period and re- 
mind us of the kind of creativity in 
international relationships—for ex- 
ample, in multinational governmental 
organization, in public and private 
assistance and philanthropic entities, 
and in international business organi- 


* gation—that has marked this period. 


Such words and symbols include 
Bretton Woods and the World Bank, 
Dumbarton Oaks and the United 
Nations (and its whole family of 


specialized agencies including 
UNESCO), the Fulbright Act and 
succeeding legislation (the Smith- 
Mundt Act and the Fulbright-Hays 
Act), the Marshall plan, the Ford 
Foundation, cultural centers, bi- 
national centers, the Peace Corps, 
exchange programs (nongovernmen- 
tal as well as governmental), the 
multinational corporation, the Com- 
mon Market, OECD, OAS, develop- 
ing nations, communications satel- 
lites, overseas campuses, interna- 
tional conferences (by the hundreds 
every year), and many more. 

This article can examine only a 
few parts of this hopeful pattern. A 
principal focus will be on the expand- 
ing world of international education 
and of cultural communication—of 
exchanges, to use shorthand for a 
complex subject. This focus neces- 
sarily includes the role played by the 
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@ WILLIAM C. ACKERMAN writes from 
experience both in the private sector, 
as executive director of a corporate 
foundation (CBS Foundation, Inc.) 
from 1954 to 1961, and from asso- 
ciation in various posts since 1961 
with the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State. 


private sector—associations, organi- 
zations, corporate and other group 
entities through which Americans 
perform services in our society and 
abroad.' And within the private sec- 
tor we will observe particularly the 
growing role—and potential—of the 
international or multinational cor- 
poration in assisting such activities 
overseas. The multinational corpora- 
tion has been a factor of scale on 
the international scene only a rela- 
tively short time. As a development 
of broad dimension, it has inevitably 
been seen from differing economic 
and social viewpoints. Our primary 
interest in this article, however, is 
the development of corporate support 
of educational and cultural activities 
in the international realm—to an 
increasing degree through the multi- 
national corporation—and the fact 
that this gives signs of paralleling 
an earlier and similar growth on the 
domestic scene. 


It is hardly necessary to develop 
a detailed exposition of the key role 
the private sector has played in U.S. 
international educational and cul- 
tural activities. Historically, we 


*This is no new observation. A for- 
eign observer, de Tocqueville, wrote 
more than a century ago of the pro- 
nounced proclivity of Americans for 
joining together in associations in sup- 
port of good causes, among them “asso- 
ciations of a thousand kinds, religious, 
moral, serious, futile, general or re- 
stricted, enormous or diminutive. The 
Americans make associations to give 
entertainments, to found seminaries, to 
build inns, to construct churches, to 


diffuse books, to send missionaries 
to the antipodes; in this manner 
prisons, and 


they found | hospitals, 
schools. .. . 
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might note that it was intended from 
the governmental side to be this way 
from the beginning. When Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull created the first 
Division of Cultural Relations within 
the Department of State in 1938, he 
emphasized strongly that the pro- 
gram would depend for its principal 
support, and for its authenticity, on 
existing nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and institutions—colleges and 
universities, foundations, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, service clubs, 
women’s organizations, and other 
national and local groups. 


He and Dr. Ben Cherrington, the 
first head of the division, saw gov- 
ernment’s prime role to be that of 
encouraging the widest possible ini- 
tiative and participation by such 
nongovernmental organizations. They 
visualized the participation of people 
and _ institutions throughout the 
country, thus assuring a democratic 
base of activity and support drawn 
from all areas of American educa- 
tional, cultural, and community life. 
The striking development we have 
seen in the last quarter-century and 
more—taking place in our homes, 
home communities, and institutions 
as well as overseas—could not have 
come about any other way. And it 
still continues to this day. 


“Partners in Exchange” 


What has happened is outlined in a 
recent report of the Department of 
State’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs—its annual report 
for 1969.2. This report features a 
summary of private cooperation with 
the Department of State’s educa- 
tional and cultural exchange pro- 
gram. The summary, under the head- 
ing “Partners in Exchange,” states, 
Strictly speaking, the educa- 
tional and cultural exchange pro- 
gram of the Department of State 
is not a “government program” at 
all. Rather, to an extent extraor- 


“International Exchange—1969 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, June 1970, 35 cents). 
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dinary in any government-spon- 
sored enterprise, every step de- 
pends upon the expertise and 
collaboration of private groups, 
private individuals and private in- 
stitutions. At most, the State 
Department serves as a catalyst, a 
go-between among members of a 
vigorous partnership. 


Certainly, if the State Depart- 
ment had no private partners, if it 
were the only agency involved, the 
whole exchange program would 
change drastically in character. 
Quite possibly, it could not be 
carried on at all in its present 
form. 

The report continues: 

Even the financial contributions 
from private sources are sizable. A 
calculation for the 1968-69 aca- 
demic year shows that $9,199,778 
in scholarships, grants or services 
were provided for academic 
grantees alone, by U.S. schools, 
colleges and universities and by 
American private foundations and 
similar agencies. This is roughly 
one-fourth the State Department’s 
entire budget for all exchanges in 
that period. So large a proportion 
of private contribution is by no 
means unique to this year; it has 
been characteristic almost since 
the program’s beginning. 

The cooperation of universities 
and the academic community gen- 
erally, both in the United States 
and abroad, is, of course, the heart 
of educational exchange, and ac- 
counts for by far the largest share 
of funds and efforts contributed 
from private sources. But in other 
types of exchange as well—arrang- 
ing observation tours of the United 
States for foreign leaders, mount- 
ing special study programs for 
selected grantees, counseling the 
Department on professional ex- 
change problems—private agencies 
and individuals are essential to the 
program’s basic quality and suc- 
cess. 


After citing examples of wide- 
ranging kinds of private sector sup- 
port—including corporation support 
—the summary concludes: 

In all, then, looking at exchange 
in the broad view, it is far indeed 
from being a “government pro- 


gram.” Rather, the American 
people and their private organiza- 
tions and institutions have made it 
largely their own, in a partnership 
as remarkable for its variety as 
for its mutual trust, shared bene- 
fits and responsibilities. 


A Sense of Community 


Why, one might ask, has all this sup- 
port been given, in this way? In 
addition to other motivations, one 
hypothesis is: A sense of community 
stimulates much that is done to 
serve educational, cultural, health, 
welfare, and related human needs— 
locally, regionally, nationally, and 
internationally. It is a sense—in- 
herent, often not articulated—of the 
high importance of a_society’s en- 
vironment—social as well as physical 
—and its quality of life, of the scope 
of individual opportunity the society 
affords, and of the mutual respect 
individuals bring to their relation- 
ships with each other. Also, it is a 
conviction that such concerns do 
matter in the life of a society that 
wants to keep renewing its strength; 
that they do make the real climate 
in which life can be fully lived and 
work well done; and that they do, 
therefore, fix responsibilities on 
those living and working in the 
society who are able to make some 
contributions, in earthly goods or in 
their own personal services, to the 
better community. And the better 
community—local, national, interna- 
tional—can bring tangible benefits 
of security and stability for all, as 
well as essential, if less tangible, 
benefits to mind and spirit. Volun- 
tary and varied participation by 
many hands in building better com- 
munities is in our long tradition of 
pluralism—our historic dependence 
on diversity. 

The community fund is, of course, 
one of the earliest formalized ex- 
amples of this recognition of com- 
munity responsibility by the many 
different components of a commu- 
nity. Even earlier, barn-raising by 
neighbors came out of the same 
spirit. The increasingly complicated 








needs of our society today—for tech- 
nical or vocational training, for spe- 
cialized medical care, for construc- 
tive leisure-time activities, for wide 
educational opportunities for young- 
er citizens, for adequate provision 
for older citizens—have of course 
put new demands on the old idea of 
community responsibility. This has, 
in turn, put new demands on the 
various forms of organization—on 
community organizations, national 
health and welfare funds, founda- 
tions, corporations, labor unions, na- 
tional and state college/university 
fund-raising associations, among 
many others. 

We see in these few examples that 
the sense of community extends be- 
yond town or city limits. A cor- 
poration may contribute to a state- 
wide organization representing .inde- 
pendent colleges and universities and 
in this way assist institutions in 
various parts of the state. Here, 
then, is a statewide sense of com- 
munity at work, of wanting to assist 
and be identified with this statewide 
effort. Or a foundation, corporate or 
otherwise, may help to support the 
Foreign Policy Association—with a 
special interest in furthering its 
privately sponsored program of pub- 
lications and discussion meetings 
across the United States. Here, then, 
in the same way is a nationwide 
sense of community at work. 

Or individuals, foundations, and 
corporations may help to support the 
Institute of International Education 
(IIE), a nongovernmental organiza- 
tion, in its far-reaching work of 
administering and facilitating ex- 
change programs both to and from 
the United States. This is a work 
in which it has been engaged for 
more than 50 years.* Here, then, in 

*Founded soon after Elihu Root, 
Stephen Duggan, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler sat in front of a fireplace at the 
Columbia Club in New York and de- 
cided that the rising interest in inter- 
national study, following World War I, 
required the creation of a clearinghouse 
to facilitate and encourage this new 
activity. 
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support of IIE, is an international 
sense of community at work—a sense 
that orderly, organized agencies in 
the international exchange field are 
important to the international com- 
munity of which we are a part. 


A sense of international commu- 
nity is, happily, being fostered by 
the international nature of knowl- 
edge and the increasing intercom- 
munication between people across 
national lines, notably between pro- 
fessionals — individually and _ in 
groups. As a result, there are now 
international communities formed 
around common interests in a field 
of knowledge, or the arts, or ath- 
letics, communities without the cus- 
tomary geographical limitation or 
definition, communities that are 
nonetheless tangible as well as trans- 
national. They are no less real than 
if they were defined by geographical 
boundaries; they are defined by com- 
mon and continuing interests and 
bound together by the ready means 
of transportation and communica- 
tion we know today. 


Science provides a leading exam- 
ple. Science has become an interna- 
tional institution. It has created a 
community of coworkers who speak 
the same basic language, share the 
same standards, engage in the same 
efforts of acquiring, assessing, and 
communicating information, and 
seek the same goals. 

Since science, as has been said, 
is an engine that drives human his- 
tory along its imperfectly charted 
road, the role of the scientist has 
high public recognition in all coun- 
tries. And with this standing, the 
men and women of science inevitably 
give high visibility to their stand- 
ards and to their need to reach out 
beyond their own national lines. As 
they relate their scientific standards 
and purposes more closely with those 
working elsewhere in the world, they 
help to form transnational commu- 
nities in their various sciertific 
disciplines. And by conferences, 
seminars, publications, and other 
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continuing means—both formal and 
informal—they help to keep in com- 
munication within the international 
communities of which they are a 
part. 





The Multinational Corporation 


The beginnings of the multinational 
business framework go back to the 
mid-19th century, but the scale of 
the activity today is of relatively 
recent origin. More and more, Amer- 
ican business abroad is taking place 
in the framework of the multina- 
tional corporation. More new bases 
of production are being established 
in various parts of the world; to an 
increasing degree, the international 
corporation internationalizes produc- 
tion. American direct investment 
abroad is already some $70 billion, 
and it seems reasonable that this 
stake will grow by more billions in 
the seventies. 


More and more, too, American cor- 
porations operating internationally 
are acting on their sense of com- 
munity in the overseas areas where 
they are doing business. American 
business executives going to assign- 
ments overseas consult prior to de- 
parture with government represent- 
atives and others informed on their 
areas. The American University/ 
Business Council for International 
Understanding program includes 2- 
week seminars featuring area brief- 
ings and language seminars for 2 
weeks or more as desired.As Ameri- 
can corporations operating abroad in- 
creasingly bring nationals of the host 
country into their organizations in 
managerial and executive as well as 
other capacities, they have a major 
concern with training and with man- 
power development. This training 
may take place in the host country, 
in this country, and perhaps in other 
countries—to provide the knowledge, 
experience, and first-hand observa- 
tion on which manpower development 
depends. 


And such corporations have a di- 





rect and natural interest in being 
identified as good corporate citizens 
that are helping to support varied 
constructive activities abroad, as 
they have at home. The direct inter- 
ests of business in manpower, in 
both immediate and longer-range 
terms, assist the general end of en- 
couraging educational development, 
to the general betterment of the 
community in which business oper- 
ates. Charles W. Robinson, president 
of the multinational Marcona Cor- 
poration, speaking of overseas needs 
for educational development, has 
proposed the creation of educational 
foundations supported by contribu- 
tions from corporations proportioned 
to their total investment in a coun- 
try. He has urged “every multina- 
tional corporation to adopt a ‘fair 
sharing’ approach in its foreign op- 
erations as is becoming increasingly 
common in domestic affairs.” 


Experience on the Domestic Side 


The record of such support at home 
is an impressive one. It began to 
rise markedly following the A.P. 
Smith Manufacturing Co. case in 
1954, in which New Jersey courts 
held, in effect, that a corporation had 
a duty, as well as a right, to con- 
tribute to education as a factor in 
forming the general community in 
which it does business. Although 
Federal tax policy had long encour- 
aged contributions, as it of course 
does today, American firms, large 
and small, joined forces to support 
higher education in increasing 
amounts—both in total dollar terms 
and as a percentage of the total gift 
income of higher education. This 
effort—for higher education alone— 
reached in 1969 an estimated! annual 
level of $375 million, nearly four 
times the annual dollar level of 15 
years earlier. For the decade 1958-68, 
according to the latest biennial sur- 
vey,” corporate support of higher 


‘ By the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. 
* Tbid. 








education grew at a faster rate of 
increase than the U.S. economy—at 
an average annual rate of 9.5 per- 
cent for corporate support and 6.8 
percent for GNP. Perhaps the rise 
can be attributed in part to the fact 
that more and more corporations are 
assigning executives to give close 
and informed attention to this func- 
tion, sometimes carried out through 
a company foundation with a board 
of trustees, sometimes through a 
company contributions committee. 


This trend—including the whole 
corporate support effort domestically 
for health and welfare and other 
causes as well as higher education— 
has been greatly encouraged and 
assisted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board (NICB), a non- 
profit institution for education, re- 
search, and publication in business 
economics and business management. 
The NICB has widened knowledge in 
American business of such needs and 
of techniques for appraisal and as- 
sistance, e.g., the instrument of the 
corporate foundation itself. It has 
done this through the creation of a 
council of company representatives 
on contributions, which meets sev- 
eral times a year; through publica- 
tions including case studies of the 
programs of individual corporations 
or corporate foundations; and 
through seminars conducted by ex- 
perienced corporation hands for the 
benefit of corporation representa- 
tives who were less familiar with the 
complexities of corporate giving. 

The educational aspect of this ef- 
fort has also been greatly aided by 
the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, founded in 1952 by 
leaders of industry, among them 
Frank W. Abrams of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), Irving S. Olds 
of U.S. Steel, and Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., of General Motors. The council 
has been a steady source of statisti- 
cal and case material by means of 
which many hundreds of corpora- 
tions wanting to join the general 
effort have been helped in finding the 
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kind of contributions program they 





wished to support. 


Examples on the International Side 


Similarly, on the international side 
corporations have been carrying out 
aid-to-education and other support 
activities in line with their interna- 
tional activities. Such contributions 
may go to American institutions 
with international programs, e.g., the 
Bologna Center (for American and 
European graduate students), a part 
of Johns Hopkins University; the 
Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies, now nearing its 25th year, 
a means of enabling representatives 
of American life to meet with young 
European officials and other profes- 
sionals for direct dialog, formal and 
informal, on the American society 
and its institutions; the Eisenhower 
Exchange Fellowships,“ through 
which some 40 mid-career leaders in 
government and other fields in other 
countries come to the United States 
for 6-month observation/discussion 
visits; and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education (IIE), a principal 
agency in the exchange field which, 
among other functions, assists the 
Department of State on a contractual 
basis in administering its program 
of graduate student grants. This in- 
cludes supplementing limited govern- 
ment grants by arranging annually 
for more than $1 million’ of college/ 
university or other campus aid for 
tuition, fees, and housing to enable 
foreign students to come to the 
campuses. 

These are only a few examples. 
A definitive list would include many 
more, among them, for instance, the 
American Field Service, the Experi- 
ment in International Living,*® the 


*See Barbara Henrie, “Eisenhower 
Exchange Fellowships,” in Exchange, 
Summer 1970, p. 1. 

*The total arranged by IIE for the 
= ended June 30, 1969, was $1,642,- 
10. 

“See Reed Alvord, “The Experiment 
in International Living,” in Exchange, 
Winter 1967, p. 50. 
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National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA), the As- 
sociation Internationale des Etudi- 
ants en Sciences Economiques et 
Commerciales (AIESEC),° and the 
International Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical 
Experience (IAESTE).!° 

Or corporate support may be given 
through programs that the corpora- 
tion or corporate foundation devel- 
ops and administers on its own. 
There are many such programs, and 
more will appear in later discussion 
in this article. Here, by way of ex- 
ample, are two. Creole Foundation’s 
aid-to-education programs and other 
support activities in Venezuela, and 
its aid to Venezuelan students to 
enable them to come to the United 
States, have constituted a leading 
example for a long time. Recently 
Creole Foundation has enabled an 
organization to develop. teaching 
manuals on industrial arts training 
for use in private secondary schools 
on a pilot basis. Through additional 
funding, the foundation has made 
possible an extra printing of these 
manuals for use in public secondary 
schools, where the Government of 
Venezuela has introduced industrial 
arts training. This can also be seen 
as an example, one of many, of sup- 
port activities that can have real 
meaning in the lives of people—in 
this case, in the lives of students for 
whom industrial arts training can 
open the door of opportunity. Creole 
Foundation’s donor company, Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, is owned by 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

And local affiliates of Mobil Oil 
Corporation have—by assisting con- 


*See Kenneth H. Phillips, “Beyond 
the Classroom,” in Exchange, Fall 
1967, p. 14. 

* See Robert M. Sprinkle, “IAESTE 
—Practical Training in an Interna- 
Lo Setting,” in Exchange, Winter 
1968, p. 55. 


tests, exhibits, and performances— 
supported indigenous art and culture 
in several countries as a way of con- 
tributing to the “cultural life of the 
many countries where it does busi- 
ness.” 


Various patterns have also devel- 
oped in which private corporation 
support is given in partnership with 
government programs. For example, 
in 1968 Trans World Airlines gave 
$150,000 toward the expenses of 
sending the New York Philharmonic, 
under Leonard Bernstein, to Western 
Europe and the Middle East. This 
gift from TWA and a $100,000 grant 
from State Department’s Bureau of” 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, to- 
gether with fees received for festival! 
performances and regular concerts 
during the tour, made it possible to 
send abroad a production of this size 
and standing. Obviously the bureau 
could not have done it alone. 

Another example: In late 1969 
IBM made a grant of $53,700 to 
enable the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO to initiate a U.S. pro- 
gram for International Education 
Year (1970), and specifically to pro- 
vide staff support for work with key 
individuals in nongovernmental or- 
ganizations engaged in developing 
appropriate programs for IEY. 
Through this grant the commission 
is encouraging such organizations to 
develop continuing, long-range plans 
to inform members on the magnitude 
and complexity of the nation’s and 
the world’s crises in education. The 
grant has also led to the creation 
of a task force to determine in what 
ways more general business support 
can be given to the purposes of IEY. 
Among grants made by the IBM 
World Trade Corporation to organi- 
zations engaged in various fields of 
education are those given to several 
international institutes of manage- 
ment and technology. 


The Council of International Pro- 
grams for Youth Leaders and Social 
Workers receives assistance from 
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the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs and also has private 
support from individuals and fam- 
ilies—for homestays—and from cor- 
porations and foundations in this 
country as well as from foreign 
governments, foundations, business 
firms, and individuals. The private 
financial support is largely centered 
in the cities (Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and Columbus, Ohio) to which some 
175 foreign visitors come each year 
for a 4-month study-work-observa- 
tion experience in the American 
society.!! 

Through initiatives of the Depart- 
ment of State’s Overseas Schools Ad- 
visory Council, whose membership 
includes corporations and corporate 
foundations, private business has 
contributed more than $800,000 in 
the last 2 years to help meet the 
costs of such schools.'? Corporations 
operating abroad in areas where 
their employees send their children 
to these American-sponsored schools 
are represented on the Council along 
with foundations, the educational 
community, and the government. The 
corporations contribute, on a “fair 
share” basis, to help sustain these 
important American educational cen- 
ters overseas. Some 200 corporations 
are contributors, covering such var- 
ied fields as those represented by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and Charles Pfizer & 
Co., Ine. 


For American Students 


As already indicated, companies 
through their foundations, and by 
other forms of making contributions, 
sponsor programs without quid pro 


™% See Henry B. Ollendorff, “CIP—A 
Jointly Sponsored Program for Foreign 
Visitors,” in Exchange, Fall i965, p. 46. 

See Paul T. Luebke and Ernest N. 
Mannino, “American-Sponsored Over- 
seas Schools,” in Exchange, Summer 
1966, p. 56. 
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quo or other direct or immediate 
returns to them. A further example: 
In 1965 the Shell Companies Foun- 
dation, Inc., established a program 
of fellowships to enable American 
graduate students to carry on doc- 
toral research programs abroad, par- 
ticularly in developing areas. The 
program offers fellowships in the 
social sciences to students at six 
participating universities — Duke, 
Tufts, Tulane, Syracuse, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Denver. Representing care- 
ful planning, the program is admin- 
istered with the assistance of an 
advisory committee composed of 
leading officers of each of the insti- 
tutions. It was headed in its initial 
years by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
then President of Johns Hopkins; it 
is now headed by the present Hop- 
kins President, Dr. Lincoln Gordon. 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies in Washington 
provides the secretariat for the pro- 
gram, with foundation support. 
From Shell Companies Foundation 
funding, each institution offers two 
fellowships, at $4,000 for each fel- 
low, and divides an additional sum 
of $2,500 between the two fellows 
on the basis of their individual travel 
requirements. In addition, each in- 
stitution receives $1,000 for general 
use in the area in which the fellow- 
ships are administered. 

Both the purpose of the program 
and the career intentions of candi- 
dates for the fellowships are of spe- 
cial interest. As stated by the foun- 
dation, the purpose is “to help meet 
the need in the United States for a 
greater understanding and knowl- 
edge of foreign areas, particularly 
the developing countries, by increas- 
ing the number of highly trained 
persons who are familiar first-hand 
with these areas.” Shell companies 
overseas can sometimes offer facil- 
itative services to assist students in 
their research, particularly in newer 
countries where conventional re- 
search facilities are least available, 
and do so if an offer of such assist- 
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ance is thought desirable by the 
company and considered helpful by 
the student. 

Students selected for fellowships, 
the prospectus states, “will be per- 
sons who are preparing for careers 
in the State Department and the 
diplomatic service of the United 
States, in the United Nations and 
other international agencies or in 
research and teaching in interna- 
tional affairs in academic institu- 
tions within the United States.” 

This statement on the career in- 
tentions of candidates disclaims at 
the outset any corporate desire for 
direct or immediate returns from 
this program. As intended, the 68 
fellows in the program so far have 
gone on to government positions, in- 
ternational, national, federal, and 
state; to university teaching or re- 
search; or are completing their 
Ph.D. requirements following their 
year overseas. 


There are many entities at hand— 
universities, institutes, seminars, 
and other agencies, both governmen- 
tal and nongovernmental—through 
which American corporations can, 
and do, express in an innovative way 
their sense of international com- 
munity. Another such entity is the 
professional association. For exam- 
ple, in the 1960’s the Association of 
American Medical Colleges admin- 
istered a program of foreign fellow- 
ships offered by the pharmaceutical 
firm Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories.!* Each year some 30 U.S. med- 
ical students went abroad to work 
in hospitals and clinics in countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
They also reported the latest trends 
in U.S. medical education to physi- 
cians in remote areas, at the same 
time representing in a tangible way 
our national concern for cooperation 
and partnership with other peoples 
in meeting common problems. 


* See Walter A. Munns, “Assignment 
Abroad—the S K & F Foreign Fellow- 
," in Exchange, Summer 1966, p. 


For Foreign Students 


Community relations work is in- 
cluded in the program of the Council 
of the Americas (COA)!4—a busi- 
ness-supported organization that as- 
sists the business community in 
discharging, in the words of its 
chairman, David Rockefeller, “its en- 
vironmental responsibilities in Latin 
America.” This brings the council 
into close association there with the 
education, labor, church, civic, com- 
munity development, and other key 
elements of the private sector, in 
addition to local business. One activ- 
ity of COA in the United States has 
been a well-defined program, begun 
2 years ago, to bring together 
students from Latin America and 
representatives of business and in- 
dustry. These meetings provide op- 
portunity for discussion—and often 
observation—of particular business/ 
professional techniques and practices 
of special interest to the students; 
and for wider discussion with the 
business representatives of the social 
factors which relate to business oper- 
ations, at home and abroad. The goal 
for 1970 is to offer opportunities for 
direct dialog for at least 2,000 stu- 
dents, with top officers of more than 
80 companies in 12 cities, and with 
some 25 universities associated 
through their foreign student ad- 
visers or Latin American studies 
departments. 


Other programs in which the busi- 
ness community actively participates 
are directed toward improving the 
orientation of foreign students to 
American society. Such projects, of 
varying size and duration, have been 
conducted this year by university 
or regional educational organizations 
in Texas, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts. The projects 
have been administered through the 
National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA), with 
small facilitative funding by the 


* Formerly the Council for Latin 
America. 








Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 


In its operations overseas, cor- 
porate management can find various 
kinds of opportunities, including the 
training of manpower at company 
. institutes established in other coun- 
tries and the participation of com- 
pany personnel in constructive com- 
munity activities of many kinds. A 
few years ago Sears, through its 
Latin American operating division, 
assisted the rector of a new Colom- 
bian university to come to the United 
States for a series of seminars on 
university organization and modern- 
ization; and Sears provides scholar- 
ships in Latin America for local 
students to attend local universities, 
among other “community citizen- 
ship” activities in which it partici- 
pates. 

A principal form of overseas sup- 
port by many corporations is, of 
course, providing grants enabling 
foreign students—usually at the 
graduate level—to come to the 
United States for study or training. 
Recent examples can readily be taken 
from the latest IIE annual report 
on privately sponsored programs 
which it administers. Among cor- 
porate programs which IIE admin- 
istered in 1969, it reported the fol- 
lowing: 

Chrysler Corporation Fund Inter- 
national Fellowships. Four graduate 
students studied in the United States 
in electrical engineering, economics, 
and business administration. 

Esso Standard Libya, Inc. Awards 
for 21 employees for graduate or 
undergraduate study in fields such 
as business administration, geology, 
economics, engineering, and indus- 
trial hygiene were provided. 

General Electric Foundation Fel- 
lowships. Nine graduate fellowships 
or renewals were awarded to stu- 
dents from various countries to 
study engineering, economics, busi- 
ness administration, and chemistry 
in the United States. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. Four supplemen- 
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tary grants were awarded to stu- 
dents from Korea, Turkey, and Thai- 
land for study in the fields of eco- 
nomics, forestry, and law. 

Olin Mathieson Scholarships for 
Guinea. Two students from Guinea 
began pre-academic English lan- 
guage training in the United States 
in preparation for undergraduate 
study. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Industries 
Foundation Fellowships. Four fel- 
lowships were provided for graduate- 
degree study at Carnegie-Mellon 
University and the University of 
Pittsburgh in engineering, organic 
chemistry, and business administra- 
tion. Candidates were drawn from 
designated localities in France, the 
Netherlands, and Sierra Leone. 

Procter and Gamble International 
Fellowships. Two fellowships were 
provided to Venezuelans for graduate 
study in the United States in the 
field of business administration. 

Schering Corporation Scholarships. 
Two Latin Americans began U.S. 
graduate studies in health care ad- 
ministration. 

XEROX International Fellowships. 
The XEROX Corporation sponsored 
two students from Mexico and Peru 
for master’s degree work in business 
administration. 

The summary on these pages in 
no way exhausts the excellent ex- 
amples that could be cited; many 
cannot be included in the compass 
of this article. While this is to be 
regretted, it is also some further 
indication of the extent and signifi- 
cance this activity has already at- 
tained. 


The extent of international move- 
ment of executive, managerial, and 
specialized technical personnel with- 
in multinational corporations has in 
part led to the passage by the Con- 
gress this spring’® of new amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. A stated purpose is to 
assist such corporations in the move- 
ment of such personnel within the 


% Public Law 91-225 was signed by 
President Nixon April 7, 1970. 
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multinational framework, specifically 
for the assignment of such personnel 
for a tour of duty in offices in the 
United States. A new visa category 
(L) has been established to simplify 
the necessary procedures. 


Another new development is that, 
within the corporate community it- 
self, steps are being discussed to 
create for the first time a systematic 
and continuing collection of current 
statistical and case-study material 
on international corporate contribu- 
tions. Such an informational effort 
would be intended to widen the base 
of corporate participation through 
the availability of more data on 
needs and opportunities and on tech- 
niques in use by other corporations 
to help meet them. 


Government-Private Sector 
Cooperation 


The Department of State stands 
ready to respond in any way it can 
to initiatives from the private sector. 
This has been clearly indicated in 
remarks by Assistant Secretary 
John Richardson, Jr., (Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs) 
before an IIE conference primarily 
for West Coast business leadership, 
held in San Francisco in October 
1969.'° The conference was called to 
consider the role private enterprise 
can play in educational development 
in the developing nations. Mr. Rich- 
ardson said this bureau would, 
wherever possible, “give all possible 
cooperation and assistance to making 
the important contributions of busi- 
ness and industry more effective.” 


The report of this conference is a 
record of broad participation by the 
private sector, under private sponsor- 
ship, in formulating ways to help 
meet broad human needs. Remarks 


_ “See Closing the Worldwide Learn- 
mg Gap—How Can Free Enterprise 
Help?—transcript of the conference, 
published by the San Francisco office 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, July 1970. 


by business leaders at the conference 
clearly indicated their commitment 
to such cooperation—with agencies 
of the U.S. Government, with foreign 
governments, and with the foreign 
private sector. One device for such 
cooperation highlighted in the con- 
ference recommendations is the for- 
eign educational foundation or other 
agency tailored to meet educational 
needs of specific countries and repre- 
senting combined local and overseas 
participation. 


The conference led directly to the 
creation of a combined public-private 
group in the U.S. to study the pos- 
sibilities of the educational founda- 
tion approach in a sample country, 
Brazil. This initiative has been wel- 
comed in Brazil, where the private 
sector has, in fact, actively assumed 
the leadership in creating such a 
foundation, with a view to shared 
participation in its work by multi- 
national as well as local Brazilian 
corporations. 


The emphasis in this IIE confer- 
ence on foreign participation, as well 
as our own, provides a reminder that 
we in this country have no corner 
on the philanthropic idea. Organized 
foundations have been known in 
Europe, for example, for centuries, 
though half have been created since 
1950. Only last year, however, the 
first comprehensive directory of 
European foundations, corporate and 
other, was published under sponsor- 
ship of the Giovanni Agnelli Foun- 
dation of Turin, Italy. With this 
publication has come for many a new 
view of how substantially and how 
extensively the foundation idea has 
taken hold in Europe. And the idea 
is spreading elsewhere; Japanese 
industry and other private funding 
sources there are presently taking a 
major step to give foundation sup- 
port a greater role than it has had in 
their society. 


“Social Investment” 


In this general context multinational 
corporations become an important 
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factor in the spread of corporate 
philanthropy—in highly developed 
as well as less developed countries 
where the corporations operate. “The 
international corporation and its 
representatives,” an international 
corporation executive’? has_ said, 
“must be prepared to identify with 
the aspirations of the people in the 
country involved.” And in addition 
to opportunities in individual coun- 
tries, such a corporation can often 
see transnational opportunities for 
“social investment,” e.g., supporting 
a public service institution, perhaps 
a seminar or institute, that draws 
participants or other enrollees across 
national lines. 


It is social investment because it 
is human investment. Ultimately all 
creatively planned contributions on 
the international side—like all such 
contributions domestically—are an 
investment in men and women, in 
their greater fulfillment through 
greater opportunity, in their greater 
contribution to their society, in their 
fuller participation in the processes 
that give concrete meaning to the 
idea of community. It is investment, 
as the economists say, in human 
resources, in the kind of capital that 
can be created only by human be- 
ings and that can be increased only 
by education and training. 


In summary, then, the role of the 
private sector, notably including the 
private corporation, holds the pos- 
sibility of steady enlargement on the 
international scene on the same gen- 
eral principles that have helped it 
‘in such significant enlargement on 
the domestic scene. 


Shared Participation 


One of these principles—amply dem- 
onstrated—is the workability of 
shared or joint participation in 
which individuals and organizations 
contribute funds and services to 


"Henry S. Wingate, chairman and 
chief executive officer of International 
Nickel Co. of Canada. 
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international activities which gov- 
ernments and businesses also assist. 
Our Congress provided for this when 
it passed the Fulbright-Hays Act, 
officially called the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961 (Public Law 87-256), which 
provides that the President'* is au- 
thorized to accept contributions of 
funds, property, and services from 
“foreign governments, international 
organizations and private individ- 
uals, firms, associations, agencies, 
and other groups” for carrying out 
purposes of the Act by specified 
agencies. 


There is work and opportunity for 
many hands. We know that a univer- 
sity does not receive its support 
from any one source; its support is 
a composite of all sources—student 
fees, foundations, government, cor- 
porations, alumni. This joint or 
shared approach is a major way in 
which the private sector, including 
the corporation sector, has expressed 
its sense of community in this coun- 
try, i.e., in the local or national com- 
munity. It is already proving a work- 
able—and expansible—approach in 
terms of the international scene as 
well. 


Partnership and Cooperation 


There is basis to believe that, with 
the impressive response being made 
to domestic needs in education, the 
arts, and other fields, American cor- 
porations operating internationally 
will in this decade develop a signifi- 
cant sequel to this story, and one as 
impressive in its own way. 


This prospect is more than con- 
sistent with—it is strongly sup- 
portive of—our national goal of 
building continuing international re- 


* This authority has been delegated 
by the President to the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies to which the fune- 
tions under the act have been delegated, 
i.e., the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 
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lationships of partnership and co- 
operation. This is a basic purpose of 
our foreign relations, as President 
Nixon defined it in his report U.S. 
Foreign Policy for the 1970's of 


February 18, 1970, and in other 
statements. The increasing support 
of overseas educational/cultural/ 
community activities by nongovern- 
mental institutions, including cor- 
porations and corporate foundations 
to a key degree, can make major 
contributions to these overall inter- 
national relationships—at the same 
time such institutions are carrying 


forward their primary international 
functions. 


THIS DEVELOPMENT IS, as suggested 
earlier, one of the more hopeful new 
directions of creativity in our for- 
eign relations. In this shrinking 
world we have need of all the cre- 
ative, constructive initiatives private 
individuals and groups can devise 
if we are to assure for ourselves and 
our world community the kinds of 
social adjustments and orderly prog- 
ress on which world peace ultimately 
depends. 0 








Exchanges With Mainland China 


Robert F. Byrnes, history professor at Indiana University, has 
recently written a paper entitled International Negotiation— 
When the Academic Door to Peking Opens, which has been pub- 
lished as a Committee Print (91st Cong., 2d sess., U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1970). 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
National Security and International Operations, at whose request 
this paper was prepared, wrote in his introductory note: 


“... In October 1969, we published Professor -Byrnes’ thought- 
ful analysis of the main issues in negotiating academic exchanges 
with the Soviet Union, Exchanges of Scholars with the Soviet 
Union: Advantages and Dilemmas. At that time, we invited Pro- 
fessor Byrnes to prepare a paper on the principles and problems 
involved in negotiating scholarly exchanges with Mainland China, 
drawing on the experiences provided by our exchanges with the 
Soviet Union. He responded with this significant contribution to 
our testimony, which should be of special interest to those in the 
government and: in the universities who will be responsible for 
cultural exchanges with Mainland China... .” 
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The Canada Council 


and Its International Aspects 


HEN NEW YORK ARTIST Ralph 

Ortiz used Canada Council 
money to travel to Vancouver a 
couple years ago, he set off a furor 
of indignant headlines all over the 
country. Because he smashed a grand 
piano with an ax at a “happening,” 
a lot of taxpayers concluded that the 
Canada Council, which was set up by 
an act of Parliament in 1957 “for the 
encouragement of the arts, humani- 
ties and social sciences in Canada,” 
was not spending its money very 
wisely. 

But I think $284 was very little to 
make a whole nation vividly aware of 
the new, exciting “destructive art” 
movement from one of its foremost 
exponents! The amount was also a 
mere drop in the Council’s bucket. 


‘ In fiscal year 1969-70, its budget 
was about $31 million. But with the 
exception of sensational Ortiz-type 
events—which, incidentally, the 
Council did not intend—few of its 


e RUTH LoR MALLOY is a Canadian 
free-lance writer now living in the 
Washington, D.C., area. She has 
worked in the Information Division 
of Canada’s Department of External 
Affairs. She had 6 years’ experience 
in Asia as a writer and organizer for 
nongovernmental conferences. 
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by Ruth Lor Malloy 


good works are splashed on the front 
pages. One usually ‘finds mention of 
the Council buried in an artist’s or 
scholar’s biography, or heading a 
long, dry list of grants that tend to 
obscure the drama of predoctoral 
scholars, budding ballerinas, and ar- 
cheologists digging in far distant 
places. 


Many of these grants, like the 
Ortiz one, have some international 
aspect, although the Council has no 
specific international program. For- 
eign experts are brought in for con- 
sultation. Canadian scholars want to 
scrutinize the world. And Canadian 
artists take for granted that work 
abroad is part of one’s development 
and that recognition abroad is essen- 
tial to recognition in Canada. Can- 
ada is too small a country to have a 
New York City of its own, and Cana- 
dians are too much in the overpow- 
ering shadow of the United States to 
think that “success” is a trans-Can- 
ada tour once a year. 


The Arts 


“Mexico taught me a lot about 
death,” said poet and song-writer Bill 
Hawkins, who frequently performs in 
coffee houses. Last year he went to 
Mexico on a Council grant and re 
turned to publish a book of poems. 
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Grants to individual artists do not 
have to be spent in Canada, although 
the Council tries not to provide win- 
ter vacations in the tropics or trips 
to Japan during EXPO 70 disguised 
as study. The trips abroad, when re- 
quested, are part of the artist’s work 
project, which is looked at closely by 
the Council and its expert assessors. 


The Council did make a survey of 
455 recipients of its arts bursaries 
between 1958 and 1965. These were 
grants to younger artists in the ear- 
lier stages of their professional ca- 
reers. It found that 74 percent held 
their bursaries outside Canada, with 
the largest group in France. The at- 
traction there of course is that many 
Canadians speak French as their 
first language. 


In addition to the study grants, 
the Council encourages international 
experiences by providing travel 
grants for auditions and perform- 
ances abroad. 


Last year, it spent $4,700, for ex- 
ample, toward the participation of 
the McGill Chamber Orchestra in two 
festivals in New York State. It also 
arranged an exhibit of Canadian 
paintings at the Edinburgh Festival 
and spent $5,000 to help defray. the 
expenses of an exhibition of Eskimo 
works at the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York and the Musée de 
Homme in Paris. It enabled artists 
from Canada to attend conferences 
and book fairs in Germany. 


Today it seems that almost all of 
Canada’s outstanding artists at one 
stage or other in their careers have 


"Most of the musicians surveyed 
chose to study in the United States 
while the majority of those in the other 
art forms chose Canada. 


“France was the next most attractive 
country for the music, theatre, visual 
arts, and writing groups, but drew only 
two dancers. In all, 26 percent of the 
artists reported that they held their 
bursaries in Canada, 22.6 percent in 
France, 19 percent in the United States, 
and 15 percent in the United Kingdom.” 
ery Annual Report, Canada Council, 
p. 13.) 


been blessed by the Canada Council 
in some form. It is considered an im- 
portant standard of artistic recogni- 
tion. 


The Humanities and Social Sciences 


Though there may be controversies 
about exact numbers, it is a fact that 
there has been a shortage of Cana- 
dian scholars qualified to teach in 
Canadian universities. This has been 
made especially critical in the last 
decade by the sharp increase in the 
number of colleges and universities. 
In 1968, for example, there was one 
Canadian on the York University 
(Toronto) sociology faculty: There 
were 15 Americans, however. 

Because of this, and because of a 
desire to keep pace with subsidies 
given in the natural sciences, and 
with the growth of research and de- 
velopment in other industrialized 
countries, the Canadian Government 
has also been allocating 1:uch money 
into research in the hun.anities and 
social sciences. 

In 1968-69, $15,765,000 was spent 
by the Council on doctoral fellow- 
ships, postdoctoral fellowships, leave 
fellowships, research grants, publica- 
tion grants, and other related activi- 
ties. 

Eligibility for the fellowships was 
of course restricted to Canadians 
and landed immigrants to Canada 
who are enrolled in universities in 
Canada or abroad, and to staff mem- 
bers of Canadian universities. In 
1967-68 about a third of the doctoral 
fellows studied at foreign universi- 
ties. All fellowships averaged less 
than $4,200. 


Research grants can be larger. Re- 
cently one was given for $118,000, an 
addition to an earlier grant for the 
same project of $33,750. In the inter- 
national sphere, over $10,000 was 
granted, for example, “for anthropol- 
ogical research on three Indian cul- 
tures in Puebla State, Mexico,” and 
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over $14,670 “for research on the ge- 
ography of regional development in 
Kenya.” Most grants are for less 
_ than $5,000. 


Dale Thomson, presently director 
of the Center of Canadian Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has held several Council 
fellowships. One of these took him to 
Europe where he studied compara- 
tive federalism, drawing on the rich 
resources there, from a base in Paris. 


The Council also encourages con- 
ferences such as the First Interna- 
tional Symposium on research in 
comparative criminology, and the 
14th Congress of the International 
Institute of Ibero-American Litera- 
ture. As in the arts, the grants are 
made to Canadian institutions, in 
these cases, the Universities of Mon- 
treal and Toronto, respectively. 


Visiting scholars are funded the 
same way. Queen’s’ University 
(Kingston, Ontario), for example, 
received $6,000 plus travel to bring 
Professor Jaroslav Zourek of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Science to 
its Department of International Law 
for 1969-70. And York University 
was granted $3,000 plus travel to 
bring Professor T.T. Paterson, of 
the University of Strathclyde, Glas- 
gow, and head of one of the largest 
schools of management in Europe, 
for a term. 

A Council survey of the 800 or so 
successful predoctoral candidates 
from 1958 to 1964 indicated that 80 
percent of those studying outside 
Canada did return for work. This the 
Council found encouraging. Like 
most other countries, Canada has 
also been afflicted with a brain drain. 


Another survey indicated a strong 
trend for more doctoral fellows to 
study at Canadian universities.” 


2The 1958-64 survey showed that 
21.4 percent studied in the United 
States and 40.3 percent in other coun- 
tries. In 1967, 34 percent studied in the 
United States and 32 percent abroad. 
(10th Annual Report, Canada Council.) 
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Cultural Exchanges 


On behalf of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, which pays the bills, 
the Council also administers ex- 
change programs with France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In 1968-69, $785,000 was 
spent for this purpose. 

Under this program Canadian uni- 
versities and cultural organizations 
are eligible for grants to invite uni- 
versity professors, distinguished 
scholars, or artists from France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. Scholarships 
and fellowships for graduate or post- 
graduate studies or research in Can- 
ada are available to citizens of all six 
countries. 

Last year 190 of these fellowships 
were awarded. In addition Canadian 
universities were offered grants to 
facilitate the visits to Canada of 22 
scholars, while Canadian cultural or- 


ganizations were enabled to invite 12 © 


outstanding artists from France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. 


Canada has a separate agreement 
with Italy, which recently enabled 
two outstanding Canadian artists to 
spend a year in Italy with their fami- 
lies. Julien Hébert, sculptor and de- 
signer, and Harry Somers, composer, 
each received the equivalent of 
$18,000 plus travel expenses. 


Formerly the Canada Council had 
a small program of scholarships for 
foreign scholars to study in Canada. 
This practice was discontinued in the 
early 1960’s because, as one Cana- 
dian diplomat candidly put it, “Many 
Canadian embassies were loath to— 
and really ill-equipped to—circulate 
the information and screen candi- 
dates themselves. They handed the 
responsibility over to the local minis- 
try of education who immediately 
chose the dictator’s nephew and that 
sort of thing. Canada got a steady 


stream of playboys and _ne’er-do- , 
wells who looked upon it as a holi- | 


day.” 
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Department of External Affairs 


In the last 3 or 4 years Canada has 
established a Cultural Affairs Divi- 
sion of the Department of External 
Affairs, “with experts _ better 
equipped to make the selection of 
foreign students.” Foreign scholars 
are now chosen by committees com- 
posed of a representative of the Ca- 
nadian Embassy, the local Depart- 
ment of Education, and in some 
cases, a representative of the Canada 
Council. The Division usually has an 
informal and ad hoc arrangement 
with the Canada Council. 


“Most of it is passing on enquiries 
we get from groups down here,” says 
Cultural Affairs Officer George Cow- 
ley of Canada’s Washington Em- 
bassy. “For example, students from 
the University of Florida were plan- 
ning a festival and wanted to include 
a Canadian group of some sort. We 
didn’t have money set aside to subsi- 
dize such a group, so I told them to 
pick one out, approach it, and make 
an offer, and if the Canadian group 
found the offer wasn’t large enough, 
it could apply to the Canada Council 
to cover the cost of its participation. 

“The Canada Council is not a 
prime mover in exporting Canadian 
talent or in representing Canada 
abroad. That’s really External Af- 
fairs’ job.” 

The Cultural Affairs Division has 
had a budget of $1.5 million for the 
implementation of Canada’s cultural 
agreements. This also covers tours it 
organizes of Canadian talent abroad. 

Canada does not have a Canadian 
information agency—like the U.S. 
Information Service—to handle 
these promotions, but the newly 
formed Information Canada might 
possibly serve this role abroad in the 
future. 


External Affairs employees help 
the Council wherever they can. For 
example, embassy personnel and 
their wives volunteered as ticket sell- 
ers and worked as ushers at a Coun- 


cil-backed performance of the Cana- 
dian revue “Love and Maple Syrup” 
in Washington, D.C., recently. 


“The revue was good advertise- 
ment for Canada,” said an embassy 
official, “so in a way, putting it on 
was an extension of our own objec- 
tives.” 


Officials are also involved in the 
usual consular duties, looking after 
the welfare of Canadians abroad. The 
embassy tries in particular to stay in 
touch with Canadian students outside 
of Canada and, through a program 
rather contentiously called Operation 
Retrieval, seeks to keep them in- 
formed of professional employment 
prospects in Canada—an effort, in 
part, to reverse the brain drain. 

Canadian cultural affairs officials 
in Washington have occasionally been 
asked to intervene on the Council’s 
behalf in consular cases, most re- 
cently, for example, to vouch for a 
young Canadian craftsman arrested 
for failing to declare some of his own 
craft-style jewelry when he was en- 
tering the United States. The winner 
of several Canada Council awards, he 
had naively failed to report his 
costly cargo in the belief that, be- 
cause the works were due for exhibi- 
tion at EXPO 70, no one would ima- 
gine he might have any intention of 
disposing of them in the United 
States. 


Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO 


Another international aspect of the 
Canada Council’s work is the setting 
up and maintaining of this commis- 
sion to serve as a liaison between the 
parent UNESCO and various Cana- 
dian agencies in their common con- 
cerns about education, science, cul- 
ture, and communication. To this 
end, the commission has organized 
international meetings on mass com- 
munications, education, and environ- 
mental improvement. 


Grants were made to enable Cana- 
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dian organizations to participate ac- 
tively in the work of their interna- 
tional affiliates such as the Assembly 
of the World Crafts Council in Lima, 
Peru, and the Meeting of Experts on 
Integrated Teaching in Varna, Bul- 
garia. 


The Structure 


The Canada Council must walk a nar- 
row path. As a publicly funded body, 
its actions are subject to parliamen- 
tary scrutiny, its officers must an- 
swer to a parliamentary committee, 
and its financial operations are mi- 
nutely examined by the Auditor-Gen- 
eral of Canada. 


Its director, associate director, and 
its 21-member Council are appointed 
by the Cabinet of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no set term for 
the directors, but each of the 21 
members is appointed for a 3-year 
renewable period, except for the 
chairman and the vice-chairman, who 
are appointed for 5-year renewable 
terms. 


It may be difficult to imagine non- 
political Cabinet appointments, but 
Canadians do not feel that a change 
in government would mean a change 
in Council membership, or even the 
directorship. 


The Council in turn hires its staff 
and appoints its own juries and pan- 
els. 


This relationship tends to make it 
appear a part of “the establish- 
ment,” a fact which does repel a few 
_ artists and scholars, although the 
government cannot interfere in the 
decisions of the Council. The Council 
was formed as an independent orga- 
nization financed by the government. 
The government in power is not di- 
rectly responsible for any grants the 
Council might make. 


Nor can a Member of Parliament 
influence a decision in favor of a 
constituent, for example. 

“There is no way such pressuring 
can be done,” says a Council spokes- 
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man. “Every grant is scrutinized by 
a separate jury, a panel and a com- 
mittee.” 

The Advisory Arts Panel, for ex- 
ample, consists of about 16 members 
who meet about four times a year for 
2 or 3 days. Five members of the 
panel change every year so that it 
renews itself every 3 years. 


The members are distinguished in 
their own fields of art and represent 
various parts of the country. This 
panel breaks down into small review 
committees for each major art form 
and examines closely the results of 
the assessments which have been 
done by separate juries in advance. 


The juries consist of three to six 
people quite separate from the panel 
members, but of equal distinction. 


The Council also has a unique 
red-tape-hurdling service which can 
give an urgent travel grant or mate- 
rials grant in 24 hours. Its short- 
term grants are often given within a 
few days of request, following con- 
sultation usually by telephone with 
two or three consultants approved by 
the Advisory Arts Panel. 


Recently, a junior professor who 
had provoked considerable bitter op- 
position as a leader of student dem- 
onstrations at McGill University was 
given a $5,200 Council grant for aca- 
demic research. An explosion of con- 
troversy arose when the announce- 


-ment of the grant was made, but the 


Council held firm in its decision, 
pointing out that the award had been 
made solely on the grounds of the 
professor’s academic achievements 
and on the recommendations of the 
directors of his academic program. 


The Council’s decision had not 
been taken with any naive unaware- 
ness of the possible repercussions. It 
is, however, this very willingness to 
risk controversy by making grants 
even to student activists and destruc- 
tion artists that gives the Council its 
dynamism. There is no doubt that it 
is fulfilling its mission, and it could 
not do this by being conservative. 
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There is criticism of it, of course, 
but generally Canadians accept their 
Council. The value of its existence 
has never been questioned even in 
the most muckraking elements of the 
Canadian press, nor has it been made 
an issue during the federal election 
campaigns. Its budget has been ris- 
ing yearly, although government 
anti-inflationary cutbacks this year 
have meant only a half-million-dollar 
increase in its forthcoming budget. 
Some programs have had to be cur- 
tailed. 


The objectives of the Council’s art 
program are roughly equivalent to 
those of the U.S. National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. The biggest dif- 
ference is the amount of government 
subsidy. While the Canada Council 
could spend $9,200,000 in 1969-70 
for the arts, the U.S. body had a 
budget of only $7,250,000—about 
one-thirteenth as much on a per cap- 
ita population basis. 


Canadians believe they need the 
Council because they don’t have the 
vast private fortunes that make pri- 
vate philanthropy possible. They also 
feel their culture needs protection 


from the stronger, more affluent one 
of the United States. Such is the 
consequence of a common border and 
an economy dominated by United 
States investment. 


It bothers some Canadians that 
while most U.S. foundations draw a 
proportion of their revenues from 
the profits of the Canadian subsidiar- 
ies of American parent companies, 
Canadian cultural endeavors receive 
proportionately much less considera- 
tion for grants. 


The foundations feel they can 
leave that task to the Canada Council. 


Canadian businessmen are no 
more enlightened in their support of 
the arts. A 1968 survey? discovered 
that 207 of the larger Canadian cor- 
porations gave annually $25.5 million 
to charitable causes in Canada, but 
only 3.1 percent went to help support 
cultural activities. 


THE COUNCIL is working too well for 
its own good. 0 


3 Betty Lee, “Who Will Feed the 
Hungry Arts?” in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, Feb. 28, 1970. 





Homestays in Buffalo 


The homestay variety of entertaining is very rewarding. It is 
well worth reshuffling your family to free a bed in order to have a 
visitor stay a few days instead of a few hours. It’s much easier to 
get to know a houseguest who is able to relax informally with a 


family over the breakfast table. 


You might be interested in our 1969 homestay count: We had 
434 international guests and three escorts who slept 1,014 nights 
in homes of volunteer hosts of the Buffalo World Hospitality As- 
sociation. There were also 33 long-term guests (3 weeks or 
longer), primarily from the Experiment in International Living 
and the Student-Helper Program, who stayed with families for 
1,074 nights. That’s a lot of hospitality from our 300 hosts who 
took “overnighters”—and a lot of dirty sheets! 


—From the Buffalo World Hospitality Association’s 


Newsletter, Spring 1970. 
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The Sister City 
and Citizen Diplomacy 


by G. Joseph Hummel 


“The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the center of each 


and every town or city.” 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ satiri- 
QO cal allusion to a community’s ex- 
alted opinion of itself has become 
today, in this rapidly urbanizing 
planet, almost as valid as it was 
humorous in his day. As the world 
becomes one huge city, every com- 
munity in it is polarized. The phe- 
nomenal growth of cities in the last 
half of the 20th century is not unique 
to the United States. Urbanization 
is universal, and this fact presents 
serious socioeconomic challenges to 
developed and developing nations 
alike. Consequently, without a free 
flow of information among the cities 
of the world, lessons to be learned 
from the problems some have solved 
and the opportunities some have met 


© G. JosEPH HUMMEL was educated at 
the University of California and New 
York University. He spent 16 years 
with the New York Times, and served 
in World War II with the Office of War 
Information. Since the war he has held 
positions in the Department of State 
and the U.S. Information Agency. Mr. 
nag now edits the Town Affiliation 
ews. 
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could be easily lost, to the detriment 
of all people. 


A vehicle by which cities in the 


sot cer: 


United States can find a forum for | 


this interchange of information, 
ideas, and people in the fields of edu- 
cation, government, culture, and eco- 
nomic and social relations is pro- 
vided by the Town Affiliation Asso- 


ciation of the United States. Its “sis- | 


ter city” program focuses commun- 
ity interest toward building a better 
climate for world understanding. The 
program opens the opportunity for 
every American city to become an 
integral part of U.S. relations with 
the world, moving the city from its 


eddy of local interest into the main- — 


stream of international progress, un- 
derstanding, and cooperation. Thus 
every American community may 
gain an infinite variety of rewarding 
experiences in international relations 
in which its citizens may participate 
and communicate. 


People—to—People—1956 


Since our nation began nearly two 


centuries ago, many organizations, 
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foundations, and individuals have 
contributed much to the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, but the 
emergence of the American city as a 
partner in diplomacy is a compara- 
tively recent development. Affilia- 
tions between cities here and abroad 
began shortly after 1945, but no real 
national focus was realized until 1956 
when the late President Eisenhower 
initiated the People-to-People Pro- 
gram at the White House. Out of this 
grew the Town Affiliation Associa- 
tion, which has assisted more than 
350 American cities to establish af- 


filiations with more than 400 cities in. 


54 other nations of the world. 


President Eisenhower’s objective 
was to stimulate the citizens of this 
country, representing the great 
strength of the United States, to 
work for the improvement of Ameri- 
ca’s international image by further- 
ing understanding of our country 
abroad. His concept involved tens of 
thousands of people at all levels of 
our society in “personal diplomacy.” 
The sister city program was not re- 
garded then, nor is it today, as a 
messianic movement to proselytize 
others with the democratic principles 
that Americans cherish. It was, and 
is, rather a program to fulfill the de- 
sire of millions of Americans to 
learn about the peoples of other 
countries and their customs, to learn 
of similarities as well as differences, 
and hence to chart a better road to 
understanding of the world. It is es- 
sentially a program of sharing inter- 
ests across borders; it is the oppor- 
tunity for every member of an 
American community to express 
himself in the community of nations. 

The significance of the sister city 
program to American foreign rela- 
tions was best expressed in President 
Eisenhower’s own words: “Two 


| deeply held convictions unite us in 


common purpose today. First is our 
belief in effective, responsive local 
government as a principal bulwark of 
freedom. Seeond is our faith in the 
great promise of people-to-people and 


sister city affiliations in helping build 
the solid structure of world peace.” 
He said that we now use many 
methods in pursuit of greater inter- 
national understanding, including 
student and teacher exchange, publi- 
cations . . . and radio programs. 
“Yet none,” he observed, “can be 
more effective than direct, close, 
and abiding communications between 
cities, where indeed most of our peo- 
ple now live.” 


As one of his last public acts, 
President Eisenhower sent a congrat- 
ulatory letter from Walter Reed Hos- 
pital to Fred W. Brittan, the newly 
elected president of the Town Affili- 
ation Association. He reaffirmed his 
faith in the sister city program, say- 
ing, “Our most cogent diplomatists 
cannot achieve peace without under- 
standing, and understanding can 
only be reached through the hearts 
of people. Thus the Town Affiliation 
Association’s sister city program of- 
fers an important resource to the ne- 
gotiations of governments by letting 
the people themselves give expres- 
sion to their common desire for 
friendship, good will and cooperation 
for a better world for all.” 


Successive Presidents of the 
United States have also endorsed the 
objectives and accepted the honorary 
chairmanship of the Town Affiliation 
Association. Their participation in 
each instance has indicated that the 
program is strictly a nonpartisan ex- 
pression of the American people’s de- 
sire to better international relations. 


As honorary chairman, President 
Nixon has returned to the town affil- 
iation program as a veteran. In his 8 
years as Vice President, he worked 
assiduously with President Ejisen- 
hower in furthering it. Now in the 
program’s 14th year he sees an idea 
he helped to create that has grown 
from a fledgling to maturity, and he 
has seen realized to a gratifying de- 
gree his vision of the sister city pro- 
gram as a symbol “of our people’s 
concern for the well-being as well as 
the political freedom of mankind.” 


, 
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“Citizen Diplomacy” 


The sister city program, organized 
by a group then called the Civic 
Committee, was one of the original 
activities of the Eisenhower People- 
to-People movement. President Ei- 
senhower envisioned the sister city 
program as a main cog in the mecha- 
nism of citizen diplomacy. It has 
proved to be one of the most viable, 
far-reaching, and effective of all peo- 
ple-to-people activities in its impact 
in establishing relationships between 
cities and towns in the United States 
and cities abroad. 

Following the White House confer- 
ence, all American embassies and 
consulates general were informed of 
the sister city program, and U.S. In- 
formation Service posts in the free 
world were urged to offer suggestions 
of likely cities and towns abroad and 
to provide demographic and cultural 
information to assist U.S. cities and 
towns in choosing overseas partners. 
Such affiliations as would develop 
were to be a people-to-people activity 
completely dissociated from official 
U.S. foreign policy, and the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service was to confine 
its participation to advising the Civic 
Committee. These basic principles 
are as honored today as at their 
pronouncement some 13 years ago. 


The Civic Committee got off to an 
auspicious start when President Ei- 
senhower appointed Mark Bortman, a 
Boston industrialist and noted collec- 
tor of American art, as its chairman. 
Bortman had first come to interna- 
tional cultural attention in 1954 when 

.he directed a week-long Boston Sym- 
phonic Salute to Rome, Italy. A man 
of boundless energy and irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm, he came to be known 
to his associates as the “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed of international good will” 
through his sowing of some 4,000 
mint-condition U.S. Peace Dollars 
among the leaders and distinguished 
citizens of the 100 countries he vis- 
ited in his 40 trips around the world. 
He served the program 11 years 
until his death in 1967 and saw the 
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program grow, largely through his 
personal initiative and magnetism, 
from 40 affiliations in 35 countries to 
more than 350 affiliations in 57 coun- 
tries. 

In 1957 the Civic Committee asked 
the National League of Cities to 
serve as a clearinghouse and to as- 
sist in an administrative capacity in 
expanding the program among the 
league’s membership of more than 
14,500 cities and towns. Today these 
affiliated American cities, represent- 
ing a quarter of all Americans, are 
actively engaged in international 
projects at the community level. 


As the number of town affiliations 
increased through Civic Committee 


promotion, it became apparent thata | 
national headquarters was needed to — 


provide a center where interested 
cities could receive information on 
procedures, get leads to foreign 
cities available for affiliation, learn 
about successful programs, and ob- 
tain how-to-do-it materials. 


The relationship with USIA had 
been very effective in the early years 
when only a few cities were affiliated 
and communication was relatively 
easy. However, as more cities joined, 
requests for new affiliations doubled 
and tripled, imposing an excessive 
burden on U.S. Foreign Service 
posts. The original rather informal 
working relationship with USIA soon 
proved inadequate to the multiplying 
needs of new affiliations, and it be- 
came clear that a more formal struc- 
ture was needed for the entire na- 
tional sister city movement. Accord- 
ingly, in 1965 the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National League of Cities 
recommended the establishment of a 
national nonprofit voluntary associa- 
tion. 


Town Affiliation Association 








{ 
The 10th anniversary conference of | 


the program, held in Washington the 
following year, initiated the national 


incorporation, and the Town Affilia- | 


tion Association of the United 


States, Inc., became a reality on June | 
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12, 1967, with headquarters in the 
District of Columbia, as a “member- 
ship organization to foster better in- 
ternational understanding and coop- 
eration through sister city relation- 
ships.” 


All requests for affiliations, and 
for assistance and information, now 
come directly to the association for 
appropriate action. The association’s 
affairs are administered by a board 
of directors elected by the members. 
Any changes in the structure of the 
association or its functions are today 
made at the will of the national mem- 
bership. 


The Town Affiliation News tells 
how communities are doing things, 
where to get help for various pro- 
jects, where to write for free or inex- 
pensive materials, and how to keep in 
touch with sister city programs 
around the world.! 


Communitywide Participation 


The sister city program enlists 
group and individual efforts across 
the social spectrum, stimulating all 
elements of the community—local 
government, the cultural, educa- 
tional, and business organizations, 
fraternal and service groups, and 
youth and women’s societies—so as 
to relate the city or town more inti- 
mately to its overseas affiliate. This 
communitywide action could not be 
realized, of course, without the en- 
couragement and support of the 
agencies of local government operat- 
ing in a nonpolitical atmosphere. 


The sister city idea contributes 
significantly to the germination and 
flowering of local cultural interests in 
the international environment, en- 
abling local residents to discover 
their own cultural achievements, 
learn what other cultures think of 
them, further their interest in for- 
eign cultures, and help them to ex- 
press these new interests abroad. 


‘Town Affiliation Association, 1612 
7 N.W., Washington, D.C. 


There are few international pro- 
grams that involve more people of 
different races in friendly communi- 
cations or make a more enduring 
contribution to understanding and 
world peace. 


How They Began 


One of the early binational town af- 
filiations that helped inspire the sis- 
ter city program started 20 years 
ago when a civic group in Tucson, 
Arizona, became sympathetically in- 
volved in the plight of Trikkala, 
Greece, which had been devastated by 
guerrilla forces. Tucson decided to 
“adopt” the war-torn Greek city, and 
the ensuing relationship was one 
of warmhearted assistance to the 
stricken people of Trikkala, supply- 
ing food, clothing, medicine, and 
farm and industrial equipment for 
their rehabilitation. It was an out- 
reaching by the citizens of Tucson to 
a hapless people in a remote country 
they little knew. The initial need has 
long since been met, but the friend- 
ships created in a time of adversity 
live on in reciprocal exchanges of 
students, tourist groups, and educa- 
tional, cultural, and business groups. 
Many transocean “adoptions” by 
American cities following World War 
II were developed through similar 
wishes to help. 


Some pairings began with an eth- 
nic relationship or on a like-name 
basis. 


e One historic affiliation was 
formed in 1893 between Bern, 
Switzerland, and New Bern, North 
Carolina. The Swiss capital’s symbol 
—a walking bear—is dramatically 
alive today in the North Carolina 
city’s equipment, letterheads, build- 
ings, and sign boards. 

e Frankenmuth, Michigan, found- 
ed in 1845 by German settlers, holds a 
festival in honor of its German sister 
city Frankenmuth, as does New Ulm, 
Minnesota, for its German affiliate, 
Ulm, whose emigrants founded New 
Ulm in the 18th century. 
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e Hampton, Virginia, when it cele- 
brated in 1959 its 350th anniversary 
as the oldest continuous English- 
speaking settlement in America, 
marked the occasion with an affilia- 
tion with Southampton, England, the 
departure port of the Mayflower in 
1620. 


© The affiliation of Toledo, Ohio, 
and Toledo, Spain, dates from 1934 
when a Toledo, Ohio, group spent a 
week as official guests of the Spanish 
city. This beginning has been fol- 
lowed with the customary exchanges 
of officials, teachers, students, and 
youth groups continuing today. 


Honolulu, birthplace of many of 
the Japanese-American soldiers who 
in World War II fought and died at 
Bruyeres, is affiliated with that 
French city. 


The association of New Haven, 
Connecticut, with Madras, India, 
started with a request by Madras of- 
ficials for information on town plan- 
ning and solutions to municipal 
problems. 


Promotion and Publicity 


The sister city program has a high 
emotional reflex, attracting partici- 
pants by offering satisfaction for 
their personal efforts. Thus the pro- 
gram is self-generating and self-ex- 
panding. As publicity on an affilia- 
tion develops, other communities in 
the area are also stimulated to affili- 
ate abroad. 

All the communication techniques 
‘of press, radio, advertising, trade 
fairs, school projects, lectures, and 
seminars have been used to awaken 
Americans to the idea of sister city 
relations by drawing attention to in- 
ternational activities representative 
of their personal interests. The vari- 
ety of sister city projects, offering 
something for every resident to en- 
gage in, has made the task of stimu- 
lating group and individual partici- 
pation relatively simple. 


Publicity has been generously 
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given both at home and abroad, 
much of it coming from a mutual 
exchange of journalists, press pho- 
tographers, and radio and television 
newsmen. Hundreds of thousands of 
column inches have appeared in the 
domestic and foreign press. Encour- 
aging words have been spoken on 
radio and television by thousands of 
program participants. Committee 
members, member-organization of- 
ficials, mayors, councilmen, city man- 
agers, congressmen, and other public 
officials have made countless speeches 
before civic clubs, service clubs, and 
women and youth organizations. 

Since 1960, 27 U.S. cities have en- 
tered floats honoring their affiliates 
in the Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses, where they were televised on 
national networks for most of North 
America. 

Thus are all citizens of a commun- 
ity exposed through the communica- 
tion and entertainment media to 
their city’s interest in a city over- 
seas and most are stimulated to par- 
ticipate in new activities. As each 
new affiliation is planned for long- 
term continuity and designed to 
bring more and more people into ex- 
panding projects, citizen participa- 
tion has grown in logarithmic pro- 
gression. 

One of the program’s best sources 
of national publicity is the U.S. Con- 
gress. Senators and Representatives, 
intent on recognition of the progres- 
sive activities of their constituencies, 
have inserted into the Congressional 
Record scores of columns on sister 
city programs. 


Prominent in the growth of the 
sister city program have been the en- 
dorsement and active efforts given 
by the National League of Cities. 
The league has set up an interna- 
tional committee and made the sister 
city program an integral part of its 
national municipal policy. 

An abundance of information con- 
tinuously flows between mayors and 
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other municipal officials of sister cit- 
ies, ranging across the whole field of 
public administration of communi- 
ties of all sizes. 


Cooperation With Other Groups 


The program has received encour- 
agement and support from foreign 
correspondents, the embassies and 
consulates of more than 50 coun- 
tries; the U.S. Information Agency’s 
overseas posts; the U.S. Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, and the 
U.S. Travel Service. News of the 
program’s activities, carried in the 
Town Affiliation Association’s 
monthly newsletter, goes to U.S. 
mayors, 1,600 members of the Inter- 
national City Managers Association, 
the 44 U.S. State Municipal Leagues, 
the Inter-American Municipal Or- 
ganization, the International Union 
of Local Authorities at The Hague, 
and to various other national and in- 
ternational leagues. 


On the domestic side, the Town Af- 
filiation Association cooperates with 
major American-based international 
voluntary organizations, as well as 
with Federal and State Government 
agencies for program development 
among affiliated cities. 


Affiliation Associations Abroad 


Just as the Town Affiliation Associa- 
tion represents the interest of Amer- 
ican sister cities, so do similar asso- 
ciations in many other countries give 
guidance to and help expand affilia- 
tions. 


Japan 

The Japan Municipal League for 
International Friendship, organized 
in 1962, stimulates cultural and eco- 
nomic exchange and promotes inter- 
national friendship through city af- 
filiations and international indus- 
tries. To date more than 80 Japanese 
cities have been affiliated with other 


cities in 12 countries, including 61 
U.S. municipalities. 


Europe 


The affiliation concept has grown 
rapidly also throughout Europe, 
where Germany exceeds the United 
States in affiliations. The German 
section of the Council of Europe Mu- 
nicipalities lists 486 German cities 
affiliated with 868 cities in Europe 
and nearly 40 U.S.-German affiliates. 
Many European cities carry on three 
or more active affiliations. The Euro- 
pean exchanges have solid substance 
and are taken just as seriously as 
they are in the United States. 


U.S.S.R. 


The Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries reported last 
year that “about a hundred Soviet 
cities maintain contact with 220 cit- 
ies in over 40 capitalist and develop- 
ing countries, in exchanges of dele- 
gations, exhibitions, films, literature, 
experience, information, opinions, 
achievements. .. .” 

A more or less natural result of 
American affiliations has been their 
extension into hyphenated associa- 
tions such as the Australian-Ameri- 
can Association, the Franco-Ameri- 
can Institute, and the Sister Cities 
Association of Mexico. 


How It Is Done 


An effective affiliation depends on 
careful study of the cultural profile, 
geographical and commercial nature, 
and social characteristics of 
hundreds of cities in the United 
States and abroad to insure the opti- 
mum matching of community inter- 
ests essential for program continu- 
ity. Specialized groups are particu- 
larly important, since they can com- 
municate in their vocational idioms 
unhampered by national language 
barriers. When educators, profession- 
als, athletes, stamp collectors, and 
gardeners meet, they communicate 
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readily in the vernacular of their 
specialties. The Town Affiliation As- 
sociation thus reaches deep into pub- 
lic attitudes of communities, however 
widely separated they may be by po- 
litical predilections, language, and 
ethnic and national aspirations, to 
find the common denominators for 
successful vocational and avocational 
relations. 


Support From American Diplomats 


Much of the success of the program 
is due to the American diplomatic 
community whose support has given 
affiliations the continuity essential to 
citizen initiative. In this respect, the 
late Ambassador George V. Allen was 
a model of activity over the past 13 
years. He encouraged affiliations at 
the highest levels of court and par- 
liaments. As director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and president of 
the Town Affiliation Association, he 
gave a full measure of his time and 
experience in promoting the sister 
city concept, and later as a board 
member his attachment remained as 
firm as ever. Indicative of his convic- 
tions, he told the American Munici- 
pal Congress, “I propose in all seri- 
ousness that the municipalities of 
the United States take over a very 
considerable part of the conduct of 
the foreign relations of the United 
States.” 

Ambassador Jack K. McFall spoke 
for many others of the diplomatic 
family recently when he addressed 
the Sister Cities Awards Program, 
,an annual competition for best pro- 
grams, sponsored by the Reader’s 
Digest Foundation. “The accomplish- 
ments are as many as they are var- 
ied and one could not complete read- 
ing of the prize entries without an 
affirmation of faith developing in the 
measure of selflessness, purposeful- 
ness, and dedication of the vast num- 
bers of our citizenry who add their 
personal bit in an effort to make this 
old world a better one in which to 
live.” 
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The most recent testimonial comes 
from Armin H. Meyer, the new 
American Ambassador to Japan, in a 
letter to Mayor Frank E. Curran of 
San Diego: 

It was a great pleasure during 
an official visit to the City of Yo- 
kohama last week to note the posi- 
tive references by business and 
civic leaders to their sister city af- 
filiation with San Diego. 

I have had the opportunity to 
travel to a number of cities 
throughout Japan in _ recent 
months, and have been uniformly 
impressed by the seriousness with 
which Japanese leaders view these 
affiliations. 


Credit for the program’s success 
must also go to member organiza- 
tions whose leaders have devoted 
much time, effort, and extensive 
travel in searching out communities 
at home and abroad receptive to an 
experience in international associa- 


tion. The first chairman, the late | 


Mark  Bortman, for _ instance, 


achieved the seemingly impossible in | 


international travel, flying 50,000 
miles in visiting 42 foreign cities in 
the course of a single year. 


Sampling of Results 


It is not possible within the limits of 
this article to report all the accom- 
plishments of American cities and 
their overseas affiliates. That would 
require a multivolume encyclopedia. 
The following brief reflections of 
only a few affiliations may indicate in 
small measure the infinite variety of 
activities being carried on today in 
virtually every field of human in- 
terest. 


Rochester—Rennes 


Both for depth of program and ex- 
tent of communitywide participation, 
the Rochester, New York—Rennes, 
France affiliation comes close to be 
ing the ideal. Starting modestly in 
1962 the affiliation has taken firm 
root. Rennes celebrates ‘Rochester 
Week” and Rochester reciprocates 
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with “Rennes Week.” Both cities go 
all out with exhibits, lectures, films, 
and exchanges of leading citizens 
and students. Both Rochester and 
Rennes encourage their students to 
learn the language of their affiliate. 


Rennes’ Franco-American Insti- 
tute has given at least 30,000 French- 
men a true image of the heritage 
and present-day life of the United 
States. The institute’s program em- 
braces annually 35 film programs for 
children, lectures on the United 
States, jazz and classical concerts, 
American art exhibits, and summer 
teenage student exchange. The insti- 
tute also has a library of 6,000 
books, many magazines and newspa- 
pers from the United States, and a 
collection of more than 1,000 record- 
ings. 

The success of the Rochester— 
Rennes programs was recognized at 
the 10th anniversary of the sister 
city program when both cities re- 
ceived the Reader’s Digest Founda- 
tion’s Annual Affiliation Award for 
having ‘“‘contributed most to interna- 
tional friendship.” 


Riverside—Sendai 


The Riverside, California—Sendai, 
Japan affiliation represents a joining 
of community interest of two cities 
widely separated in miles yet as close 
as next-door neighbors in the simi- 
larity of their purpose. Riverside’s 
Japanese scholarship project an- 
nually raises funds to assist young 
Japanese girls to study in their own 
Tohoku University in Sendai. River- 


side has awarded over 100 scholar-— 


ships through the combined efforts 
of its Chamber of Commerce, 16 
local women’s clubs, and the Sendai 
affiliation committee. 


Portsmouth—Dunedin 


Almost everyone in the affiliated 
cities of Portsmouth, Virginia, and 
Dunedin, New Zealand—city officials, 
home builders, businessmen, garden 
buffs, school children, and even 
square dancers—has gotten into the 


exchange act. Business and shipping 
interests have joined in cooperative 
trade programs, streets and high- 
ways are named after those of the 
affiliate cities, sister city memorial 
parks have been made, and Ports- 
mouth’s residential park, Dunedin, 
has at its entrance gate the totem of 
the Maori god of friendship and har- 
mony. 

Almost identical in scope and em- 
pathy to the Rennes—Rochester pro- 
gram are, among many others, those 
of Montclair, New Jersey—Graz, Aus- 
tria, and York, Pennsylvania—Arles, 
France. Of the latter affiliation the 
U.S. Information Service in Paris 
said, “The Town Affiliation between 
York and Arles to our knowledge has 
been the most successful undertaking 
of this type. The outward manifesta- 
tion has been accompanied by an in- 
tangible deep-seated sympathy, ap- 
parent in even casual contact.” 


Coral Gables-Cartagena 


Coral Gables, Florida, has had a 
notable number of exchanges with its 
sister city Cartagena, Colombia, 
mostly sponsored by a determined 
core of Floridian fundraisers who 
have made their entire community 
alert to project needs. Among the ac- 
tivities have been an interchange of 
university fellowships; exchange vis- 
its of municipal, professional, and 
private groups; a park named Coral 
Gables in Cartagena; exhibits of 
works of Colombian painters; pres- 
entation of busts of national heroes; 
and gifts of a refuse compactor and 
a dozen reconditioned police cars to 
Cartagena. 

Even the terrors of the deep raise 
no qualms in sister city exchanges. 
Sharon Sites Adams luffed her 31- 
foot ketch into San Diego Bay after 
74 days at sea to become the first 
woman to sail the Pacific alone. She 
carried letters of congratulation 
from sister city Yokohama on San 
Diego’s 200th anniversary. Just one 
day later, Ryusuke Ushijima, a 
young Japanese sailor, anchored his 
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24-foot yacht in San Francisco Bay 
after his 6,000 mile, 80-day solo voy- 
age carrying a ballast of salutations 
from Fukuoka to its sister city Oak- 
land. 


Business and Industry 


It would be unrealistic, in attempt- 
ing to evaluate sister city exchanges, 
not to consider the economic forces 
that help make them possible. Sister 
cities are good public relations for 
local business and industry. Com- 
pany publications, many of which are 
distributed overseas, help publicize 
the sister city programs. 


' Seattle, Washington, has reported 
that in 10 years (1957-67) of its af- 
filiation with Kobe, Japan, trade be- 
tween Seattle and Kobe tripled. 
Kobe’s trade information office in Se- 
attle is virtually an extension to Se- 
attle of Kobe City Hall. The Seattle- 
Kobe port affiliation is believed to be 
the first ever established. 


Osaka business interests have con- 
firmed their faith in its sister city, 
San Francisco, by building there a 
$15 million, 14-story cultural and 
trade center. Many of San Francis- 
co’s business, industrial, and banking 
firms, as well as those of other West 
Coast commercial institutions, are 
exhibiting at Osaka’s World’s Fair 
this year. Similarly, a Japanese con- 
struction company has built a 
16-story building in Los Angeles to 
house its own and other Japanese 
business interests. 


The port authorities of affiliated 
shipping centers exchange visits and 
data on facilities, port capacities, 
and regulations, and consult each 
other on proposed pier construction 
and dockage requirements of new 
ships. 


The annual Japan-U.S. Conference 
of Mayors and Chamber of Com- 
merce Presidents, attended by more 
than 150 officials, discusses every- 
thing from air and water pollution to 
long-range water supply facilities, 
hotel taxes to promote tourism, noise 
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abatement, and coordination for re- 
gional development for furtherance 
of sister city affiliations. 


Travel and Tourism 


. 

With the increase in town affiliations 
in the past decade, international 
travel has taken on a new and deeper 
meaning in motivating community 
tour groups. Today U.S. citizens find 
identity in another country and citi- 
zens of other countries similarly 
identify in the United States 
through the varied contacts fostered 
by their sister cities. Thousands each 
year are enjoying the historical, sce- 
nic, and recreational attractions of 
an affiliate country in an ever-in- 
creasing number of _ excursions, 
seeing sister city friends in their 
homes and visiting their churches, 
schools, libraries, museums, and rec- 
reation areas. 

Many U.S. and foreign air car- 
riers now assist in local promotion of 
exchange group tours and arrange 
for interesting activities in sister 
cities both at the municipal and per- 
sonal levels. With this year’s advent 
of the jumbo jets, there undoubtedly 
will be a marked increase in low- 
cost group exchanges between sister 
cities. 

American sister city travel is con- 
ditioned by two of Samuel Johnson’s 
precepts: (1) “The use of traveling 
is to regulate imagination by reality, 
and, instead of thinking how things 
may be, to see them as they are,” 
and (2) “A man must carry knowl- 
edge with him if he would bring 
home knowledge.” When an Ameri- 
can sister city plans a group visita- 
tion to its overseas counterpart, the 
tour group not only launches a study 
program on the country or countries 
to be visited but also provides brush- 
up lectures on America’s history and 
current affairs. 

American sister cities are welcom- 
ing visitors from their overseas af- 
filiates in constantly increasing num 
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bers. The U.S. Travel Service, en- 
couraging this activity, calls for in- 
dividual citizens and private indus- 
try, aided by Federal, State, and 
local governments to “vie with one 
another in showing American hospi- 
tality.” 


Participation 


Today the exchanges of people and 
things among sister cities represent 
expenditures in excess of $2 million 
a year—in travel, freight, and the 
intrinsic value of gifts alone. This 
excludes any expenses incurred in 
entertaining sister city delegations 
and underwriting scholarships. 


The last sister city survey, made 
in 1965 when there were fewer affilia- 
tions than today, disclosed that sis- 
ter city visitors totaled over 5,000 
per year, about equally divided be- 
tween incoming and outgoing travel- 
ers. The 45 reporting cities and 
towns indicated that some 430,000 
persons worked at the local level on 
American sister city projects. If 
these cities and towns are typical, 
then one might confidently estimate 
that some 3.5 million citizens were 
directly involved in all the affiliations 
of the United States. 


Emphasis on Youth 


In what element of the community 
does the primary interest lie? the 
survey asked. By unanimous agree- 
ment the emphasis was on youth. 
Many responding communities took 
pains to explain that in youth is in- 
vested their effort for the continuity 
of the sister city program. The 
major emphasis should be on youth 
group exchanges in persons, corre- 
spondence, classroom studies, and 
arts that interest young people. The 
exchanges of gifts, street names, cul- 
tural symbols, and even group visits 
of adults are secondary to the main 
purpose of fostering understanding 


among the young leaders of tomor- 
row. 


Prospects for the Future 


What are the prospects for realizing 
the sister city program’s goals? The 
350 current affiliations would seem to 
be a number to snap one’s braces 
about. But in view of the fact that 
there are over 18,000 American cit- 
ies and towns, it can be truly re- 
garded as only a good and modest 
beginning—a first round plowing for 
a new Marshall plan with an invest- 
ment of friendship by the people 
rather than loans from the govern- 
ment. 


President Nixon, in his inaugural 
speech, said the Government seeks 
greater participation by the private 
sector in our international relations. 
In line with the economy’s needs, cut- 
backs are being made in America’s 
officially supported overseas cultural 
relations and educational exchange- 
of-person programs. Can the sister 
city program pick up part of this 
jettisoned load? It most surely might 
if only 5,000 of the nonparticipant 
American cities and towns and their 
millions of people would get solidly 
behind sister city student exchanges. 


It has been demonstrated in a dec- 
ade of activity that even the smallest 
town can underwrite two student ex- 
changes annually. Some of the large 
cities have taken on a score or more 
of exchanges every year. The Town 
Affiliation Association has set a goal 
of 5,000 affiliated American cities in 
the decade 1970-80. If this can be 
reached—not an impossible dream, it 
is hoped—-sister cities could probably 
account for well over 10,000 student 
exchanges each year. 


In the broad area of cultural ex- 
change, American cities have already 
demonstrated their ability to ex- 
change large choral, orchestral, 
dance, and sports groups for several 
thousand performances. The pro- 
gram’s avowed expansion inevitably 
will include a large increase of the 
exchange of people and things in cul- 
tural areas. 


Overall, a single project of a single 
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community may, in itself, seem in- 
significant, but when added to the 
projects of hundreds of communities 
and millions of people working to- 
gether to understand one another 
better, the sum total reflects the 
magnitude of the program’s signifi- 
cance as an instrument for good will 
and peace. 

The sister city program reflects 
our open society and our national 
concepts of human rights and demo- 
cratic processes. It influences public 
opinion at home and abroad on 
America’s social values, a primary 
diplomatic objective. 

As Bryant Wedge pointed out in a 
recent issue of Exchange,” “What is 
thoroughly new, and still unassimi- 
lated in the arts of statecraft, is the 
scope and complexity of interna- 
tional information flows and the shift 
in the location of influence toward 
the mass or base levels of the popula- 
tion.” 

Global verbal and visual communi- 
cations are expanding with mind bog- 
gling speed in this space age. The 
American moon landings were seen 
and heard and the lunar view of our 
small planet reached people in the 
most remote hamlets the moment 
they occurred. 

This decade will see an even 
greater increase in technological 
communication. Soon lectures by 
world authorities in all scientific and 
esthetic disciplines will be received 
simultaneously in classrooms all over 
the world. Even now the heads of 
, States can cross scores of language 
borders to make known their coun- 
tries’ policies, purposes, and aspira- 
tions to even the lowliest inhabitants 
of other countries. 
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Such global communications are 
simply the extension of community 
communications. The affinitive con- 
tacts within a community, whether 
they are across the back fence or in 
the assemblies of city hall, become 
important instruments to dissemi- 
nate ideas on all aspects of life at 
the local—the unitary—level. As 
communications extend between cit- 
ies of many countries, we earthlings 
are becoming a part of a human 
community in all our economic, cul- 
tural, and social aspirations. 


The current burning question of 
the program is, “Where do we go 
from here?” 


At this moment over 100 Ameri- 


can communities are seeking over- © 


seas affiliations, and 150 towns and 
cities abroad have requested Ameri- 
can affiliations. The association is 
handling the matching process as 
rapidly as its limited funds and per- 
sonnel permit. To meet the growing 
demand, the association is launching 
a nationwide solicitation of support 
by foundations, municipal govern- 
ments, business interests, and com- 
munity committees to make possible 
the program’s goal of 5,000 sister cit- 
ies in this decade. 


AS THE SISTER CITY PROGRAM grows 
—and it must grow as a national 
resource—it will become more evi- 
dent with each new town affiliation 
that this is truly citizen diplomacy 
working at its best and as a vital 
adjunct of official foreign affairs. 
The Government’s international de- 
partments well may look to it and its 
many overseas contacts for some of 
the illusive answers to the perplexing 
diplomatic, political, economic, and 
social questions that plague all 
peoples in our time. 0 
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Latin American Studies 
Current Trends and Implications 


by Martin H. Sable 


This presentation—a “state-of-the-art” type of survey— 
covers: (1) the publishing scene for Latin American mate- 
rials; (2) Latin American Studies in primary and secondary 
schools, as well as in higher education in the United States; 
(3) activities of organizations concerned with Latin American 
activities in the United States; (4) the development of Latin 
American Studies abroad, with emphasis on Western Europe; 
(5) finally, some reference to the various “publics” utilizing 
Latin American Studies data, as well as the general public in 
the United States. Few surveys of this type exist, but those 
that have been made have rarely dealt with public schools and 
developments abroad. 


Publishing 


The publishing scene in the United States and abroad is burst- 
ing with books and periodicals on Latin America. It has 
apparently become worthwhile, in terms of sales outlets, for 
commercial publishers such as Praeger and Knopf, both of 
whom do quite a bit on Latin America, to publish books on 
topics which until the 1960’s were not profitable. This publica- 
tion boom covers all topics in the social sciences and humanities 
fields. Cooper Square Publishers (New York), Peter Smith, 
Kraus Reprint Corporation, the presses of the University of 
Florida and of Southern Illinois University, AMS Press, and 
additional reprinting firms have been bringing out older 
definitive books including classics by pioneer historians, 
anthropologists, and geographers. Since 1967 the Economist 
of London has had a Latin American edition in Spanish. The 
New York City publishing firm of Burt Franklin, Inc., reissues 
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e MARTIN H. SABLE is associate professor in the School of Library 
and Information Science, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, where 
he also acts as assistant director of the Latin American Center. 
From 1965 to 1968 Dr. Sable was on the faculty of the UCLA Latin 
American Center, which has published four of his reference books 
on Latin America. This article is based on a paper Dr. Sable pre- 
sented on October 24, 1969, at the 15th annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Council on Latin American Studies at California State 
College, Fullerton, California. 


old reference tools, with one of its catalogs devoted exclusively 
to Latin America. What has provided the spurt for this up- 
surge, which began in the early 1960’s, is a combination of 
factors: expanded interest in the study of Latin America on 
the part of students, foundation grants for university area 
studies programs, and continued funding—though somewhat 
curtailed in recent years—by the U.S. Government, some of 
whose funds apply to book purchases. 


In the Public Schools 


Sputnik was the most compelling incentive for introducing 
Latin American Studies, along with area studies of other world 
regions, into the public schools. The need to know about foreign 
areas and peoples was felt in secondary schools as well as in 
the colleges and universities. This feeling was intensified by 
the Communist takeover in Cuba. A few individuals were 
working on projects to expand world affairs programs in the 
secondary schools during the 1950’s, but as a result of Sputnik, 
the Cuban matter, and perhaps also as a result of the presence 
of hundreds of thousands of Cuban refugees in various parts 
of the United States, the teaching of Spanish, and also courses 
and units on Latin America, has grown apace. The fact is 
that currently various states, including Pennsylvania, New 
York, Wisconsin, and Indiana, either recommend or require 
courses in language and area studies in grades 7 to 10. 
Because of the fact that a considerable percentage of its school 
population is of Spanish heritage, California has for several 
years required the teaching of Spanish, beginning with grade 
6. In the May 1969 issue of Hispania (official publication of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese) there is an article on methods of introducing Portu- 
guese into secondary schools. Whereas the teaching of Spanish 
might have been considered a novelty in some sections of the 
United States some 20 years ago, the fact that entry of 
Portuguese into the secondary curriculum is at hand points 
up the impact of Latin American Studies at this level. 


>John M. Thompson, “Area Studies in American Education,” in 
International Dimensions in the Social Studies: 38th Yearbook, edited 
by James M. Becker and Howard D. Mehlinger (Washington, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1968), p. 147. 
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A research project funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
at the University of Texas in Austin, under Dr. Clark Gill, 
was terminated last spring after 3 years. The purpose of the 
project was to develop guidelines and teaching materials for 
a more realistic picture of Latin American life from the 
primary grades through grade 12. Dr. Gill has learned that 
the peak in learning about Latin America is reached at a 
point between grades 5 and 7; thereafter little is done. He also 
found out that stress is placed on geography, and within 
geography the stress is on physical rather than human geogra- 
phy. What treatment there is of history is too general, and 
even here the ABC countries and Mexico, most advanced 
nations, are emphasized. Whole sections of Latin American 
history such as 19th century and post World War II receive 
almost no attention. To counteract the defects of textbooks 
now in use, the project has developed texts and other teaching 
materials for primary schools, for grades 5 through 7, grades 
8 to 10, and grades 11 and 12 respectively, each containing 
teaching units appropriate to the understanding of each of 
these levels. A one-semester course for high school seniors, 
“Contemporary Latin America,” was also built covering 
various social sciences including intellectual history.” 


In June and July of 1967, a Latin American Studies Institute 
was held for high school pupils at the J. H. Rose High School, 
Greenville, North Carolina. Lectures, delivered in Spanish 
only, covered all aspects of Latin American civilization. The 
program aimed to (1) develop a better understanding of Latin 
Americans; (2) stimulate student interest in the Latin 
American area, perhaps for career goals; and (3) serve as an 
example for the establishment of similar programs. Held 
for 6 weeks, the program was similar to that held for teachers 
under the auspices of the National Defense Education Act, 
and it was funded under Title 3 of the 1965 Act for Elementary 
and Secondary Education. Students had to have at least 3 
years of Spanish (but not yet in college) and had to be spon- 
sored by their teachers as able to profit from the program. 
Obviously these were highly talented students, 10 of whom 
had spent some time in Latin America. They were 16 to 18 
years of age and from the southeast states. They gave their 
pledge to use Spanish only. 


Programs were held for full days, and courses were given 
in government, civilization, literature, geography, grammar 
and composition, conversation, and the arts. The results were 
admirable, and the program, entitled “Centro Académico de 
Estudios Latino Americanos,” was repeated in the summer 


“Royce Dixon, “For Texas School Children: Curriculum Project To 


i we eee Enrichment,” Austin, Texas Times, I, 9 (January 
» Pp. Y. 
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of 1968.*° (For those concerned with the shortage of Latin 
American specialists, the identification of talented high school 
students in their senior year and the special training afforded 
them in such institutes might be a means to secure a small, 
highly able and motivated supply of future Latin Ameri- 
canists. ) 


In U.S. Higher Education 


Statistics compiled over a period of more than 20 years dem- 
onstrate the steady growth of Latin American Studies pro- 
grams and centers in U.S. colleges and universities. In 1947 
Professor Robert B. Hall listed 16 Latin American Studies 
programs, both graduate and undergraduate, in a study he 
conducted under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council.‘ Dr. Wendell C. Bennett of Yale University’s anthro- 
pology department came up with 15 programs, both major and 
minor.” My own survey of both major and minor Latin 
American Studies programs enumerated a total of 77 in 
1961° In repeating the survey in 1965, however, I discovered 
that this figure had grown to 119, or more than a 50 percent 
growth in 4 years.’ In 1969, according to a listing of programs 
and centers issued by the Organization of American States,* 
there were 137 graduate and undergraduate programs of Latin 
American Studies including seven interuniversity programs 
on a cooperative basis. For the existence and proliferation of 
these programs, Fidel Castro and his activities only 90 miles 
from the North American coastline can take considerable 
credit. Castro is also known as “The Great Benefactor” among 
graduate students who have received NDEA fellowships in 
Latin American Studies. Now that we as a nation have become 
accustomed to the bearded one’s presence, shall we continue 
to support Latin American Studies for reasons other than 
national security? As we provide the answer, our national 
goals and values will be on trial. 


* Eduardo Zayas-Bazan, “El Centro Académico de Estudios Latino- 
americanos: Excepcional Oportunidad para Estudiantes de Escuela 
Secundaria.” Hispania 51, December 1968, pp. 850-52. 

* Robert B. Hall, “Area Studies with Special Reference to Their Impli- 
cations for Research in the Social Sciences” (New York, Social Science 
Research Council, pamphlet no. 3, 1947), p. 9. 

5° Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies in American Universities (New 
York Social Science Research Council, 1951), pp. 75-80. 

*Martin H. Sable, Foreign Studies and Public Administration Pro- 
grams in Educational Institutions of the United States of America 
(unpublished manuscript, Boston, 1961, 25 pp.). 

7 Martin H. Sable, Master Directory for Latin America (Los Angeles: 
Latin American Center, UCLA, 1965), pp. 38-53. 

*Pan American Union, Department of Educational Affairs, Bulletin of 
Information: “Latin American Studies Programs and Centers in United 
States Universities.” (Washington, March 1969, issued irregularly.) 
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Especially noteworthy is the expansion of Latin American 
Studies programs in 4-year colleges, with the immediate result 
of broadening and liberalizing once-traditional undergraduate 
curricula. The foundations have given support to these pro- 
grams as has the Federal Government. The bulk of current 
foundation funding is going to 4-year colleges; this is also 
true of federal moneys. Of interest in this connection is the 
assistance given to training of high school teachers of New 
York State by the Center for International Programs and 
Services of the State University of New York. It is concerned 
with improving opportunities and resources for the study of all 
world areas—not only Latin America. It is also responsible 
for strengthening programs and resources for the study of 
foreign cultures in colleges and universities, and in the New 
York State public schools at all levels. Since the early 1960’s 
when it was set up, I have felt it was a model for other state 
education departments to emulate. Its Foreign Area Materials 
Center, located in New York City, is concerned with develop- 
ing reference materials and textbooks and study units mainly 
at the undergraduate level. It covers Latin America as one 
world region and distributes various types of materials such 
as course outlines, reprints of definitive articles, and bibli- 
ographies on Asia, Africa, Latin America, Russia, and Eastern 
Europe. Recent efforts have concerned materials for the 
study of India.’ 


Two items should be mentioned concerning the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in terms of area studies generally: (1) the Center for 
Area and Country Studies, within the State Department’s 
Foreign Service Institute, makes studies on Latin America 
and issues reports and bibliographies; (2) the Foreign Area 
Research Coordination Group (FAR), chaired by the State 
Department, was set up to coordinate Government-sponsored 
foreign area research in the social sciences. It aims to prevent 
duplication of Government research and encourage cooperation 
between Government and private research organizations. FAR 
has members from those Government departments and agen- 
cies concerned with foreign area research including the U.S. 
Information Agency, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and the Department of Defense. FAR issues a bimonthly news- 
letter called FAR Horizons,” covering foreign area research, 


* Ward Morehouse, ed., Foreign Area Studies and the College Library; 
bibliographies, reference sources, acquisitions programs, and other activ- 
ities and services for undergraduate librarians in African, Asian, Latin 
American and Russian Studies. Selected papers presented at a conference 
on reference services for foreign area studies sponsored by the Library 
Association of the City of New York, Brooklyn College, April 14, 1964. 
Paper no. 1 (New York: Foreign Area Materials Center, University of 
the State of New York, State Education Department, 1965), p. 70. 

“Subscriptions obtainable at $1.00 per year from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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Government activities, and so forth. FAR also issues Papers 
Available, a monthly subject listing of conference papers, 
reports, and other recently completed unpublished studies in 
the social sciences. American Republics is one region covered." 


Research centers which focus their attention upon one 
nation or region comprise a recent trend, although perhaps the 
oldest research center—as opposed to studies program—now 
extant is the Middle American Research Institute founded at 
Tulane University in 1924.'* Unless the attraction to a specific 
nation or region is motivated by such factors as unique re- 
search opportunities or overwhelming faculty orientation, con- 
centration on given nations, usually for limited time periods, 
is articulated through projects. 


One-nation (or region) research centers established since 
1966 include the Center for Haitian Studies (set up in 1968) 
at the Research Institute for the Study of Man in New York 
City. Although operating under anthropological auspices, the 
stated aim of the center is the coordination of research on 
Haiti, interdisciplinary in nature, and the maintenance of a 
research and information activity." 


The Research Institute for Cuba and the Caribbean, oper- 
ating since 1966 at the University of Miami in Coral Gables, 
Florida, was set up to concentrate on current social and eco- 
nomic problems of the Caribbean area. 


At Creighton University in Omaha, Nebraska, the Bolivian 
Studies Center’: founded by the Latin Americanist historian, 
Dr. Lewis A. Tambs, continues to operate under Professor 
Ronald Seckinger since Dr. Tambs left Creighton for Arizona 
State University at Tempe. In this instance the professional 
movement of the center director did not unduly damage the 
center’s operation, as occurred in the following instances. 


The Oral History Center for Latin America was founded 
in 1965 at Ohio State University, with the specific aim of 
recording memoirs and viewpoints of current Latin American 


"U.S. Department of State, Foreign Affairs Research Documentation 
Center, Washington, D.C. 20520. 

“Tulane University, Bulletin, Undergraduate Studies 1969-1970 (New 
Orleans, Series 69, no. 9, September 1968), pp. 115-16. 

* Current Anthropology, December 1968, p. 562. 

“ PCCLAS Newsletter (3:1), Beverly Hills, Spring 1967, p. 7. (The 
newsletter is the official publication of the Pacific Coast Council on Latin 
American Studies, a professional association composed of university 
teachers in fields concerned with the study of Latin America in the 
Far West. The author was founder and first editor of the newsletter 
from 1965 through 1968.) The Bolivian Studies Center at Creighton 
University encompasses almost every aspect of the study of Bolivian 
civilization and intends eventually to include within its scope the teaching 
of Quechua and Aymara, the Indian Janguages of Bolivia. 
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political leaders on the socioeconomic and political situations 
in their own nations. The transfer of its director, in September 
1968, to the history department of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, signaled the demise of the Oral History Center 
at Ohio State. Its short existence bore fruit, however, in the 
book written by its director, Professor James W. Wilkie 
(Revolution in Mexico, Years of Upheaval: 1910-1940, New 
York, Knopf, 1969), wherein statements and reminiscences of 
prominent 20th-century Mexican political and cultural leaders 
are set forth. 


The retirement of Dr. Gilbert Chase, for some 5 years 
director of Tulane University’s Institute for Inter-American 
Musical Research, resulted not only in the abolishment of the 
institute but also in the cessation of the publication of an 
important reference work, the institute’s Yearbook. It is 
obvious, then, from these few examples that centers concen- 
trating upon one discipline or region—hence typically the 
brainchildren of one individual—are much more vulnerable 
in terms of continuity than the typical interdisciplinary- 
oriented “Center for Latin American Studies” which views all 
Latin America as “its oyster.” 


In terms of disciplines, the University of Chicago maintains 
a graduate program in the economics of Latin America.’ 
Indiana University operates a Latin American Music Center 
where research is conducted under the direction of the noted 
Chilean musicologist, Professor Juan Orrego Salas,'* who is 
currently compiling a biographical dictionary of noted Latin 
American composers and musicians. Teachers College at 
Columbia University offers a combined master’s degree 
program in education and Latin American Studies. On-the-spot 
field research experience is obtained through the Center for 
Education for Latin America maintained by the University in 
Lima, Peru. Many of its activities are tied in with the work 
of the Peruvian Ministry of Education.’ The University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, through its Center for International 
Communication Studies, in 1969 began publication of a bi- 
weekly news digest. “Airmail News from Latin America” 
selects articles from the Latin American press on the basis of 
their scientific, sociopolitical, and economic development inter- 
est to an audience of social scientists, students, and other 
specialists. The English translation follows the Spanish or 
Portuguese original. 


© Ibid, p. 8. 
“Indiana University School of Music, Bulletin 1969-70, LXVII, 3 
(January 15, 1969), pp. 15-16. 


“Columbia University Teachers College, Bulletin 1968-69, Series 59, 
no. 2 (May 1968), p. 5. 
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Organizations in the Field 


Three major developments have occurred in the United States 
recently : 

(1) A loose association of the six area studies professional 
associations has been set up. Known as the Council of Execu- 
tive Secretaries of Area Associations, it comprises the African 
Studies Association, the Association for Asian Studies, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 
the American Oriental Society, the Middle East Studies Asso- 
ciation, and the Latin American Studies Association (LASA). 
The Council will have headquarters in Washington, D.C., and 
will act cooperatively in such fields as representing of the area 
studies fields in government and higher education and in joint 
projects such as bibliographic compilation. 


(2) The National Consortium for Latin American Studies 
has been set up with William E. Carter, Director of the Center 
for Latin American Studies at the University of Florida, as 
chairman of its steering committee. Aims of the consortium 
are to expand knowledge about research awards, to stress 
contacts between individual scholars, and to focus attention 
on Latin America, where teaching can also be done. The steer- 
ing committee of the consortium will also function with LASA 
as the Committee on Area Studies Centers. Information cen- 
ters in Latin America may be set up to advise on the local 
situation for research for U.S. scholars. 


(3) The Southwest Association for Latin America (SALA) 
is comprised of 14 universities which cooperate with the 
Institute of International Education in New York City for 
the purpose of establishing research and study centers 
abroad.'* For Latin America they are seriously considering a 
center at the Catholic University in Lima, Peru, with faculty 
to be supplied by that university and by participating U.S. 
universities. SALA headquarters are at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


LASA, the association for Latin American specialists on 
the national level, has burgeoned in terms of membership since 
it first saw the light of day in May of 1966 in Washington, D.C. 
It sponsors publication of the Latin American Research Re- 
view, and in addition to the significant activities of its com- 
mittees on area studies programs and on teaching and research 
materials, perhaps one of its most valuable—though not at 
first visible—accomplishments permits Latin American spe- 
cialists, irrespective of discipline, to speak with each other. 
Such face-to-face communication is obviously more readily 


* For a description of this program, see Richard H. Hancock, “SALA— 
Outreach to Latin America,” in Exchaage, Summer 1968, p. 31. 
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attainable at the annual meetings of the regional councils for 
Latin American Studies. Such councils now exist for all sec- 
tions of the United States except for the Northeast and Middle 
Atlantic States. (Washington, D.C., maintains an Inter- 
America Council comprised mainly of university faculty and 
government officials.) The sole council relegated for the most 
part to membership within one state is the Wisconsin Council 
of Latin Americanists (WCLA), which one may contact 
through Professor Kenneth Grieb of the history department, 
Oshkosh State University, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. WCLA was 
established by Latin Americanist faculty members from the 
Wisconsin State University system in the spring of 1966 and 
invites interested faculty, students, businessmen, and profes- 
sional persons to join. Meetings typically are held each spring 
and fall at institutions in Wisconsin. Programs consist of 
panels and speeches on topics of current interest and on those 
of a more long-range importance, mainly within the social 
sciences and some humanities fields. From these few para- 
graphs it is apparent that organizationally only international 
contacts—especially with respect to UNESCO—are lacking, but 
as will be noted at the end of this paper, international 
rapprochement, notably with European colleagues, is being 
officially cemented. 


Latin American Studies Abroad 


On the African continent there is a Center for Afro-Ibero- 
American Studies at the University of Dakar, in Senegal 
(formerly French West Africa) ; and the University of the 
Witwatersrand, in Johannesburg, South Africa, maintains 
the Ernst Oppenheimer Institute of Portuguese and Brazilian 
Studies. In the entire Middle East, only two institutions in 
Israel offer course work in Latin American Studies: the Uni- 
versity of Tel Aviv (as of 1968) and the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, the latter granting bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in Latin American Studies (as of 1967). 


On the Chinese mainland, there is an Institute of Latin 
American Studies at Peking University, while courses in 
Spanish and Latin American literature, history, and geography 
are taught at colleges and universities on Taiwan. In Korea 
the Hankuk University of Foreign Studies in Seoul grants a 
B.A. degree in Spanish and Portuguese and an M.A. in Latin 
American Area Studies. These courses are under the super- 
vision of the Spanish Department at the Hankuk University.’ 


* Martin H. Sable, Latin American Studies in the Non-Western World 
and Eastern Europe: A Bibliography on Latin America in the Languages 
of Africa, Asia, the Middle East and Eastern Europe, With Titles Trans- 
literated and Translated into English (to be published by Scarecrow 
Press in 1970). See sections on Korea and Japan, in volume 1. 
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In Japan, St. Paul’s University, Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies, and Kanagawa University, as well as Kobe University 
and Sophia University in Tokyo, offer courses in Latin 
American Studies. Additionally, there is a Latin American 
Association in Tokyo comprised of university faculty and 
graduate students, similar to the Pacific Coast Council on 
Latin American Studies (PCCLAS). They hold annual meet- 
ings, and in 1964 the association published a Japanese- 
language bibliography covering books and articles published 
in Japan issued through 1963. In 1967 Sophia University 
inaugurated an M.A. degree in Latin American Studies; its 
Ibero-American Institute publishes a newsletter and the 
university maintains a separate Brazil Center. The specific 
study of Brazil centered in the School of Advanced Commercial 
Studies in Kobe; after World War II it was named Kobe 
University and chairs of Latin American government, sociol- 
ogy, and economics were founded. 


In Canada latest events include the sharing of facilities— 
courses, library materials, and so forth—for graduate students 
at Waterloo and other Ontario universities. Also a new 
Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean Studies Center has been 
set up at Acadia University, Wolfsville, Nova Scotia. It will 
act as a clearinghouse on West Indies research information 
under the auspices of the university’s political science depart- 
ment. 


It is, however, in Great Britain, as a result of the Parry 
Report*’ issued in 1965, that a real renaissance in Latin 
American Studies has developed. There is a Latin America 
Documentation Center at the University of London, a Society 
for Latin American Studies—roughly equivalent to LASA— 
on the national level, and the past 5 years have seen great 
advances in expansion of courses offered at such pioneering 
institutions as the Universities of London, Oxford, Liverpool, 
and Aberystwyth in Wales. Not only the Universities of 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham, but new universities 
such as Essex University in Colchester and Sussex University 
in Brighton have set up research area studies programs. They 
are making contacts in Latin America, sending students there 
for research, and a new crop of significant research is now 
coming through. The new universities are set up like U.S. 
universities, and some of the research is interdisciplinary with 
items such as urbanization, economic development, and 
demography. 

Prior to the early 1960’s, Latin American Studies courses 
were second class citizens, with almost all students specializing 


” Great Britain, University Grants Committee, Report of the Com- 
mittee on Latin American Studies (London, H.M.S.O., 1965, 76 pp.). 
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in Spain and Portugal; currently teaching and research on 
Latin America is being carried out in 30 British universities 
and colleges.*' At the University of St. Andrew there is a 
center for Latin American Linguistic Studies. The University 
of Edinburgh published a report on its 1966 expedition to 
British Honduras and Yucatan. The Institute of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies, University of London, is cooperating with 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford, to set up a joint research pro- 
gram to strengthen interuniversity cooperation in Latin 
American Studies. The University of London also has offered 
university extension courses on Latin America to the public 
and sponsored a seminar on the Andean Republics for busi- 
nessmen and government people. Finally the Institute of 
Latin American Studies of the University of London has 
begun a monograph series to be issued by a private publishing 
firm. 


Scholars from Latin America have been lecturing and re- 
searching with more frequency at British universities. The 
noted Brazilian sociologist, Professor Fernando Henriques, 
has been with the Research Unit for the Study of Multi-Racial 
Societies at Sussex University. The veteran Peruvian 
pensador, Dr. Augusto Salazar Bondy, was a visitor during 
1968 at Oxford University, and in the 1968-69 school 
year Torcuato Di Tella, the Argentine sociologist and director 
of the Di Tella research center in sociology in Buenos Aires, 
was a visiting scholar at London’s Institute of Latin American 
Studies. Professor Claudio Veliz, internationally known 
Director of the Institute of International Studies at the 
University of Chile, is currently a senior research fellow at 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The Parry Report 
pinpointed the lack of scholarly interchange between the 
United Kingdom and Latin America. The recently accelerated 
two-way movement of intellectuals is a welcome harbinger of 
“the best [that] is yet to be,” if we may paraphrase Browning. 


The continent of Europe is experiencing a renaissance in 
Latin American Studies. The Universidad de Deusto, Bilbao, 
Spain, is but the latest of many Spanish universities now 
turning their attention more and more to Latin America. 
Could it be that “Hispanidad” has hit upon another tool? In 
France despite the closing down of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies at the University of Toulouse, interest in 
Latin American Studies continues high—as it does also in 
Germany. New centers have opened in Eastern Europe: At 
Joszef University, Szeged, Hungary, there is a Center for 


the Study of History of Latin America, and there is a Latin 


" Latin American Studies in the Universities of the United Kingdom 
1966-67 (London, Institute of Latin American Studies, University of 
London, 1968), pp. 5-14. 
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American Center at Charles University in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia.** 


It is on the continent of Europe that the Latin American 
field will see its greatest thrust within the next few years. 
England has been experiencing a reaction to Latin American 
Studies since the appearance of the Parry Report in 1965, 
as mentioned. 


In May 1969 a conference was held at the Latin America 
House in Brussels, Belgium, under auspices of the Latin 
American Institute of International Relations, publisher of 
“Aportes.” It was attended by Latin American Studies Center 
heads from Germany, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Belgium, 
France, England, Spain, and Portugal. The two Latin Ameri- 
can representatives were Gino Germani, formerly of the 
University of Buenos Aires and now at Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Aldo Solari of the University of the Republic in Montevideo 
and currently serving at the headquarters of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) in Santiago, 
Chile. Dr. Kalman H. Silvert attended as a representative of 
LASA. The meeting was held in order to study methods of 
closer cooperation between Latin American Studies centers 
and Latin American Studies programs in European universi- 
ties, especially in terms of inter-communication and biblio- 
graphical information on the output of European publications 
on Latin America. Also, they studied the lack of contact and 
personnel exchanges between European Studies centers and 
those in the Latin American nations. 


They decided on the following: 


1. That such conferences were worthwhile in promoting 
Latin American Studies and in information exchange. 


2. That it would be worthwhile to study the structure and 
content of Latin American Studies programs and fields with 
Latin American contents both at the high school and university 
levels, to update them. 


3. To set up national coordination centers in the various 
European nations to coordinate their respective Latin Amer- 
ican Studies programs. 


4. To set up Latin American Studies centers in the social 
sciences in nations (such as Italy) where they do not now exist. 


5. To stress Latin American Studies in university centers 
of social science research in general and to aim to promote 
research by European scholars “on the spot” in Latin America. 


* Martin H. Sable, Latin American Studies in the Non-Western World 
and Eastern Europe ..., op. cit. (see section on Hungary, volume 2). 
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Latin American Studies and the Public 


We can observe, then, that in the many world areas Latin 
American Studies as a field is “coming into its own,” but I 
feel a final word should be said about the users of Latin 
American Studies information in our own country. 


It is important to consider the various “publics” currently 
served by the study of Latin America; manufacturers, ex- 
porters, importers, banks, marketing research, advertising 
agencies, and transportation services dealing with Latin 
America are traditional users of Latin American Studies data, 
in addition to government agencies. Recently more professional 
associations in a wide variety of fields as well as the com- 
munications media (television, radio, periodical publishers), 
international voluntary associations in social work (Acci6én), 
and the fields of religion and labor have increased their activ- 
ities in Latin America. It is worth noting here that many of 
these users of information also generate data as a result of 
their respective activities. As an example, the U.S. Government 
regularly issues studies in many branches of knowledge con- 
cerning Latin America in general and the individual nations 
of the area.** 


In regard to the general public, the traditional problem 
remains of how to close somewhat the gap in knowledge be- 
tween it and the Latin American specialist. Perhaps the 
answer lies in the public schools and the continued expansion— 
mentioned previously—of the Latin American content in the 
undergraduate curriculum, in university extension work and 
travel, and in greatly improved attention to Latin America 
by news media and by periodicals, educational radio, and 
television stations, especially in art, music, and literature. 
Grassroots catalysts, hitherto nonexistent, are manifest in 
many sections of the United States; the growing numbers 
of Cuban refugees and of Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and others 
from Latin American nations who have migrated to areas 
throughout the United States—from initial entry points such 
as Miami, New York City, Chicago, and Southern California 
cities—in the earnest desire to establish permanent residence, 
are but one example. Cities which have never in their histories 
had, literally speaking, any inhabitants of Spanish-speaking 
origin now do have them, and in growing numbers. The 
concomitant socioeconomic “rubbing of elbows” cannot but 
make local residents aware of Latin Americans and Latin 
America. The growing popularity of Latin American food and 


* Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publications (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1895- ). For most efficient 
utilization see the cumulative December issue of each year, searching 
under topics and/or nations of interest. 
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drink available in supermarkets throughout the United States 
is a phenomenon of the 1960’s. The reason? Visit the 
cookbook section of any well-stocked public library or check 
the women’s pages of the daily newspaper or the cooking- 
baking section of any women’s magazine for the answer. One 
may even point out the growing popularity in many large 
cities in the United States of social organizations such as the 
international institutes, international student centers, and 
the annual folk festivals in which Latin America must of 
necessity be strongly represented. 


What, then, is the current situation regarding Latin Amer- 
ican Studies? Despite government and foundation cutbacks 
in area center support, in the United States, on the whole, 
Latin American Studies continues to expand—in the 4-year 
college, in the public schools, in publishing. The field is grow- 
ing worldwide: in Latin America, for example, certain univer- 
sities, such as Universidad de Oriente in Cumana, Sucre State, 
Venezuela, have set up a U.S.-type master’s degree program. 
Area studies in general have made their impact felt in Amer- 
ican higher education, not only in terms of the interdisci- 
plinary and comparative approaches, but in terms of the body 
of knowledge they have bequeathed to the traditional disci- 
plines. Area studies, and in particular Latin American Studies, 
the oldest of the area studies fields, have come of age and 
are here to stay.” 


SIXTY-TWO YEARS AGO the pioneer historian, Bernard Moses, 
published his notable South America on the Eve of Emancipa- 
tion. Perhaps 62 years from now our successors in PCCLAS 
will—assuming that the field continues to grow until the year 
2032 as it has since 1908—also consider us as pioneers. © 


* Encyclopedia of Educational Research (4th ed.; London, Macmillan, 
1969), col. 2, para, 4. 
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Reflections on 


Overseas Study Programs 


by William F. Sturner 


Dr. Sturner outlines his idea of what represents an effective 
and successful educational experience in a foreign setting. 


RECENT EVALUATION of Oakland University’s overseas 

study programs convinced us of the efficacy of a simple and 
thus unusual approach. It dawned on us, after attending con- 
ferences, reading papers and articles, and studying models 
used by other institutions, that the best approach to assessing 
undergraduate overseas study programs demanded less re- 
search on the unique and the obscure and more reflection on 
the obvious. New interpretations and dramatic orientations 
were not vital or even necessary; what we needed was a con- 
sistent application to overseas projects of the standards which 
permeated our own academic programs. How to attain quality 
control, to realize maximum potential, to build a linkage be- 
tween conceptual and experiential knowledge, to activate an 
awareness of the new and a reflection on the old culture, and 
to prepare for sophisticated study programs through the suc- 
cessful completion of prerequisites were the central themes 
that we had to analyze and implement. 


This approach and the philosophical and practical conclu- 
sions it produced may not be particularly significant to institu- 
tions with many years of experience in this field—although I 
am reminded of a comment by the director of one of the oldest 


WILLIAM F. STURNER is acting vice provost of Oakland University, 
Rochester, Michigan. After receiving his Ph.D. at Fordham Uni- 
versity he taught several years at the University of Detroit. He now 
teaches in the political science department at Oakland and is chair- 
man of the Committee on Overseas Study Programs, in addition to 
acting as vice provost. 
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and largest university overseas programs in America who in 
response to my query last year confessed: “I am never quite 
sure that we really know what we are doing and why.” But our 
recently acquired perspective may offer some specific clues and 
heuristic insights to institutions like ours which have spon- 
sored only a few programs over the last several years and are 
now anxious to rethink the methods and the modes of that 
commitment in the hope of fully realizing its potential. 


Both honesty and symmetry demand that I present a general 
philosophy of overseas education experiences before recom- 
mending particular types of programs or specific methods of 
implementation. Without the standards that emerge from a 
discussion of goals one cannot meaningfully or systematically 
propose concrete approaches to the many facets of such pro- 
grams, or hope to convince others of their merit. Thus in the 
interests of posing acceptable particulars, I focus first on the 
broader question of objectives. Many of the ideas here ex- 
pressed are certainly not new; I was aware of the existence of 
professional opinions and I pay ‘suitable homage to their in- 
sights by borrowing from them accordingly. The synthesis, 
however, is mine and I hide not behind the counsel of those 
whose wisdom guided its formation. The result is one man’s 
and one institution’s estimate as to what represents an effec- 
tive and successful educational experience in a foreign setting. 
Perhaps these reactions will generate moves to gather the data 
to confirm or modify its recommendations. In the meantime, it 
is hoped that this will raise enough issues to be the catalyst of 
its own perfection. 


Different overseas programs, emphasizing different subjects 
for different audiences, naturally have different goals. A proj- 
ect tailored to the needs of majors in Slavic language and 
literature will stress language proficiency in the context of 
cultural contact; programs in international relations for 
upperclassmen invariably will emphasize in-depth analysis by 
university and local experts and first-hand exposure to con- 
temporary political or economic problems; those interested 
primarily in general education have « wider range of relevant 
subjects from which to choose, the selections being determined 
by the degree to which the courses can build on the cultural 
setting in which the program is offered. 


Whatever the department or clientele, the goal should be to 
maximize the efficacy of formal schooling by actual experience 
in and of the culture. Despite the more closely defined and 
structured objectives of the language and other departmental 
majors, such programs should not, and need never be ab- 
stracted from the virtues of the general education experience. 
The opportunities for cross-cultural understanding and com- 
munication, the discovery of otherness and the self and cul- 
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tural examination it produces, the accent on cultural immer- 
sion and the attendant development of new empathies and 
identities—these are what make studying in a foreign setting 
different from studying on the home campus. 


To travel a thousand miles to accomplish what could be read- 
ily obtained at home, at less expense, is foolish. Similarly, the 
stay in a foreign culture is wasted if the student does not 
realize the potential to build on conceptual knowledge and si- 
multaneously integrate it with the multifaceted aspects of cul- 
tural assimilation. 


Language and Culture 


Dr. Irwin Abrams of Antioch College captured the philosophy 
of studying abroad in an address before the National Associa- 
tion for Foreign Student Affairs in 1967. “Study French?’ he 
asked. “That can be done at home. But study the French? 
That’s something else again. It is not a new subject matter our 
students are seeking to master abroad; it is a new culture.” 
Note, of course, that studying the French does not preclude the 
study of French, because some knowledge of the language is 
often both a prerequisite for, and a result of cultural contact. 
Participating in a new culture invariably deepens interests 
and progress in academic disciplines including language profi- 
ciency. Whatever the specific subjects studied, the total cul- 
tural experience inevitably engulfs them. 


It must be emphasized, then, that course work and cultural 
contact reinforce one another, and each has a way of accenting 
the virtues of the other. It should also be noted that it is wrong 
to assume that mere visual exposure will produce cultural un- 
derstanding through osmosis. Proximity to the physical aspects 
of society is not a qualitative substitute for vigorous training 
in formal course work related to the culture, or an acceptable 
replacement for more substantive activities associated with ex- 
periencing a foreign culture. To lose sight of the fact that a 
university-sponsored program is intended to be a substantive 
academic-experiential program is to fall prey to the temptation 
to be mesmerized by the mere newness of the surroundings or 
the excitement of visual contact, no matter how superficial. The 
objective of a university program is to produce quality learn- 
ing both within the classroom and through meaningful and 
purposeful cultural assimilation. 


Obviously study abroad differs radically from travel abroad. 
The fact that a university is the sponsoring agency, and that 
the participants are faculty members and students, by defini- 
tion means that the project has goals that differ from, or at 
least go beyond, the objectives of tourism. The accent in uni- 
versity programs must necessarily be on quality education and 
on both conceptual and experiential understanding of the foun- 
dations and contemporary workings of a different culture. 
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The tourist, on the other hand, because of his frantic pace 
and his expansive itinerary, emphasizes a dispersed and frag- 
mented visual exposure to the famous landmarks of the society. 
He thus is often unable to experience, no less recognize, the 
goals of cultural understanding and the development of empa- 
thy with the new and reflection on the old culture that are 
central to university-sponsored overseas experiences. Students 
who wish to tour should be referred to tourist agencies. Stu- 
dents who seek courses that can be studied just as well or 
better in the home setting should be counseled to stay on 
campus. Those who wish to seize on the unique opportunity to 
complement conceptual knowledge in a given area or subject 
with first-hand in-depth experience of the culture and society 
upon which the academic study depends or is an outgrowth are 
those equipped with the proper mental and psychological out- 
look to benefit from study projects in foreign cultures. 


Preparation Required 

Since it is the duty and responsibility of the university to 
produce quality learning, the administrators and faculty must 
emphasize the same degree of concern about quality in over- 
seas study as they do about instruction offered on the campus. 
Here the question of prerequisites is central. To study ad- 
vanced physics one must first successfully complete basic 
courses in mathematics as well as physics. 


The issue is no different in foreign study programs. To live 
in, communicate with, and absorb a foreign culture without at 
least some elementary knowledge of the native culture defeats 
the concept of prerequisites so essential to education at the 
home campus. In the judgment of some, there are circum- 
stances in which training in the language prior to arrival is not 
necessary because a student normally is able to grasp the lan- 
guage quickly if he lives with a family or is placed in similar 
circumstances which closely approximate physical and mental 
immersion in the culture. There are several programs in exist- 
ence which make this assumption, including the University of 
Arizona’s Center in Guadalajara, Mexico; Professor Rocco 
Linsalata’s Escuola de Vicenza in Italy; and certain programs 
offered through the Experiment in International Living in 
Putney, Vermont. 


Even the programs that assume that lack of knowledge of 


the language is not a barrier to cultural contact, if in fact true 
contact commences soon after arrival, require a grounding in 
the culture—customs, politics, history, art, music—of the 
area, gained either through special orientation or formal 


courses. Argentina or India are as foreign to the average | 
American student as is chemistry or biology to the average stu- | 
dent of the humanities or social sciences. One must become } 
familiar with at least the basic culture of that which is other- | 
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wise foreign before one can study, absorb, or communicate 
with the area. 


Southeast Asia and chemistry are thus in the same category 
as far as the untutored is concerned. To thrust a student sud- 
denly into the center of Vienna without at least some facility in 
the language—or the means of quickly attaining it by living 
with a family—and a grounding in the culture of the city and 
the Austrian society, is closely akin to allowing a student to 
take advanced physics without the proper training in math and 
successful completion of elementary and intermediate level 
physics. The unprepared could make some progress, once lone- 
liness and frustration were replaced with determination, but 
no amount of will power exercised in a single semester can 
overcome the deficiencies which only directed training can 
rectify. More importantly, the unprepared student cannot tap 
the full potential of such sophisticated endeavors as study 
abroad or advanced physics. He will learn something, he will 
attain some minimal goals, he will survive, and he will boast of 
all three ; but he will not be able to seize upon the opportunities 
afforded by preparation, or achieve the optimal benefits in- 
herent in such sophisticated learning programs. 


Such difficulties are usually complicated by the fact that the 
average student has but 13 to 15 short weeks in the foreign 
setting, many of which must be spent acquiring the basic infor- 
mation and rudimentary tools of communication which could 
or should have been obtained before he arrived. Many students 
will surely return to a foreign setting later in life as a tourist, 
but few will have another opportunity to spend an entire se- 
mester studying and absorbing a culture different from their 
own. In short, the benefits derived are usually commensurate 
with the level of preparation. 


Careful Planning 


For the reasons already stated, and because of the particular 
standards outlined later in this discussion, it is strongly recom- 
mended that both the objectives of future study abroad pro- 
grams and the specific method of implementation be clearly 
stated and explained by the sponsoring faculty (project direc- 
tors) or departments and that such directors present visible 
evidence of planning at each stage of internal review. Such 
procedures are necessary because each program creates, in es- 
sence, a new set of educational experiences, almost a unique 
interdisciplinary concentration. Thus the university must not 
be reluctant to ask the sponsors to justify the program, in 
general and in specific, just as it requires comparable projects 
on the home campus to run the gamut of relevant chairmen, 
deans, and university curriculum committees. It is not sugges- 
ted that these programs fit a set mold; this review procedure 
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should display the same faith in the integrity and expertise of 
the faculty as is the case with domestic programs. But it is 
recommended that each prospective program, however individ- 
ually stylized, be examined by persons other than the sponsors 
and assessed according to broad guideline standards similar to 
those underlined here. 


Some may view overseas study programs as simply exten- 
sions of courses offered domestically and therefore immune 
from review and evaluation. But overseas programs are more 
than single courses or conglomerates of courses; they usually 
represent new ad hoc interdisciplinary concentrations which 
creatively blend curricular and cocurricular activities. Such 
hybrids are not in the same category as individual courses 
offered by individual instructors, nor are they the product of 
entirely new disciplines or departments. Individual courses 
may not be evaluated systematically (although they may be 
informally), whereas the process of approval for new disci- 
plines can be a long and arduous process. Programs to study 
abroad occupy a middle ground and, as unique syntheses, 
should be systematically reviewed by a faculty committee on 
overseas study programs, as well as by the departments and 
colleges affected. 


Important Considerations 


What then are the specific types of prerequisites, quality con- 
trols, and living-learning arrangements which would allow a 
university to offer interested students a high quality program 
of study abroad? What types of programs would most effec- 
tively generate cultural contact and all its attendant learning 
experiences? 


1. Selection of Faculty. The faculty member who accompa- 
nies or leads groups of students on overseas study programs 
should, of course, know the language well enough to coordinate 
effectively the curricular and cocurricular activities of the pro- 
gram. Similarly he should be steeped in some aspects of the 
culture of the area and be able to conduct, with the assistance 
of others if need be, formal and informal orientation programs 
for the students before and during their stay; courses on the 
history, politics, sociology, or other aspects of the foreign cul- 
ture while abroad; and integrative summary reflections on the 
experience of studying abroad at the time of re-entry. 


Given these credentials, the best man is usually the man who 
strongly desires to participate in such programs. The selection 
process ideally would be one in which the university accepted 
the enthusiastic initiative of the faculty member; it would not 
activate or create his interest but respond to it and baptize it 
by name. The gratifications of teaching abroad are not without 
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considerable responsibilities, and the job is often time-consum- 
ing and arduous. Those instructors concerned only with teach- 
ing and researching can and surely will resist engagement in 
the extracurricular aspects of the program. This is why faculty 
initiative and eyes-wide-open enthusiasm is crucial to an effec- 
tive program. Warm bodies recruited to staff the program 
would normally approach the project with a greater degree of 
egocentrism, less dedication to the objectives of the program, 
and less sustained interest in the cocurricular and cultural 
contact needs of the students. 


The staffing of the program should be approved, at every 
stage of planning, by the relevant chairmen and deans to keep 
tabs on the financial obligations the departments and the uni- 
versity are likely to incur and to minimize dislocations in staff- 
ing caused by the absence of many instructors, or those whose 
specialty is particularly needed on campus in a given semester. 
Inadequate clearance can mean that the interested faculty 
members jeopardize their chances of going abroad or cause 
serious deficiencies on the campus for the duration of their 
absence, deficiencies that can be filled only by hiring interim 
personnel at great additional expense. The responsibility for 
obtaining clearance should, of course, rest with the prospective 
faculty participant. In fact, a formal application procedure by 
which the faculty member outlines the details of his proposal 
might very well be forwarded successively to all concerned 
parties with the aid of a cover-sheet to facilitate routing, com- 
ments, and signatures of approval. 


2. Selection of Students. Overseas study programs must be 
considered special programs for which the students must qual- 
ify. The right to participate must be earned through successful 
completion of certain prerequisites. Although the faculty and 
staff involved will be best able to define the particular stand- 
ards necessary under the special circumstances, there are mini- 
mal standards which could apply to every program: (1) sopho- 
more standing or above; (2) good academic standing; (3) 
social and psychological fitness; and (4) successful completion 
of courses or an orientation program in prescribed aspects of 
the culture of the area. 


Since one of the primary goals of such programs is to engen- 
der cross-cultural understanding and reflection on the values 
and activities of the parent culture as well as the new one, it is 
not unreasonable to limit the programs to those who have com- 
pleted at least one year of college. The recommendation is 
based on the assumption that sophomores as a class, relative to 
freshmen, possess a greater degree of general maturity and a 
deeper understanding of their own culture, factors essential to 
an effective experience of otherness. To allow freshmen to join 
overseas study programs might also aggravate the confusion 
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and lack of direction which often characterize the first year in 
college. Some programs may wish to limit the program to jun- 
iors or first semester seniors, depending on the standards set 
regarding language proficiency, cultural-orientation prerequi- 
sites, and major department qualifications. 


Regarding general academic performance, it is taken for 
granted that every program will require the participating stu- 
dents to be in good academic standing (i.e., a minimum of a C 
‘average). Some faculty members or departments may require 
at least a C+ average under the assumption that this would 
help minimize the number of sluggards and lark-seekers. This 
is understandable in view of the fact that the faculty-student 
relationship while abroad is inevitably very close and continu- 
ous; students who are academic or social problems can be quite 
disruptive to the group and most frustrating and annoying for 
the instructor. Students and faculty abroad cannot escape from 
such problems after 3 p.m. or on weekends but are wedded to 
them every minute of the day for the duration of the program. 


Several researchers are currently devising procedures for 
the systematic testing and interviewing of students and faculty 
for adaptability to, and attitudes toward, living in a foreign 
culture, and several procedures of varying degrees of sophisti- 
cation are being used at several universities. Because of ques- 
tions as to the effectiveness of such testing—at least in the 
minds of some—and the political problems incurred in testing 
the psychological fitness of students, no less faculty, it is often 
advisable to institute a formal application and review proce- 
dure. In addition to a written application (noting how the 
student qualifies according to grades, academic progress, and 
completion of prescribed prerequisites), the students should be 
requested to submit at least two letters of evaluation from 
faculty members assessing the student’s academic potential, 
dependability, and social characteristics. A committee of re- 
view should also check with the university’s division of psycho- 
logical services and the office of the dean of students for any 
information that would counsel against the student’s inclusion 
in such a program. These are, of course, delicate matters, but 
the effectiveness of the program—both for the individual stu- 
dents and for the group—may very well depend on screening 
out those who are highly unlikely to survive in a foreign cul- 
ture, or whose records indicate they might have a seriously 
detrimental effect on the other students or might in any num- 
ber of ways jeopardize the success of the program. Such re- 
view procedures should exist, with or without formal psycho- 
logical testing, to minimize risk and maximize the potential 
success of what is, after all, a group project of limited dura- 
tion, in a foreign culture, with a whole set of unique social and 
political pressures for the students, the faculty, the sponsoring 
university, and the host country. 
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m- Sponsoring faculty and departments must assume responsi- 
set bility for noting prescribed courses in the regular curriculum 
ui- | and/or conducting ad hoc orientation programs during the sew- 
| | eral weeks prior to departure. Such advance information will 





minimize cultural shock and frustration and facilitate more 
for rapid involvement, absorption, and assimilation. The courses 
tu- and/or orientations preferably should expose the students to 
aC the social, political, and religious mores and customs of the t 
ure area, and provide both the historical context and a survey of 
uld contemporary issues of the society. Orientation sessions upon 
his re-entry to the American culture are also recommended; some 
ent students overidentify with the host culture while most become 
nu- | members of a third culture, a blending of both old attachments 
nite and new values. In either case, debriefing sessions that empha- 
for size sharing experiences in reflective dialog help instill a sense 
oes of direction in re-entering the parent culture. The student thus 
i to does not leave the overseas experience feeling uprooted but 
os attains some sense of community and continuity. 
be Most institutions involved in overseas study programs also 
sign insist on at least two semesters of language training, on the 
isti- assumption that the language is the essential tool for under- 
nes standing the culture. Others, however, insist that learning the 
‘the language should more properly be a product of cultural contact 
ting which can be easily attained if the student lives with a family 
ften or undergoes a similar immersion in the culture of the host 
Othe country. The choice apparently depends on the circumstances 
the and the area of the world. In some countries language skills are 
ana required prior to arrival for psychic and educational survival, 
id be while in other areas the English language is so prevalent that 
Prom knowledge of the foreign language is not crucial. There are 
tial, also many opportunities for living with families who speak 
. a English, in which case proficiency in the foreign language may 
ares not be essential. In short, the language qualification for each 
any program ought to be determined individually and only after 
ssion completing both an evaluation of the particular circumstances 
bat in the area selected and an assessment of how knowledge of the 
rr language would serve the specified objectives of the program. 
oni 
' pe 8. Living Accommodations and Cross-Cultural Encounters. 
ously Most of the problems associated with the goal of “cultural 
num- immersion” evaporate if students live with families in the host 
h re country. Opportunities to do so exist in most countries and in 
ycho- most areas of the world. The alternatives of pensions, villas, 
ential | hotels, or other arrangements that often develop into geo- 
dura- graphic and psychological enclaves should be used only when 
.] and living with families is not possible. In that case the program 
oring director must develop cocurricular activities that accent first- 
hand exposure to the daily living experiences of the host coun- 
try. Cross-cultural contact is an inevitable consequence of liv- 
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ing with a family, but it must be consciously arranged for in 
instances where the living accommodations result in depend- 
ence on American friends and American customs. 


Among others, the Experiment in International Living will 
arrange placement with families and also provide a coordina- 
tor who will reside in the area and visit with the students and 
families, assess their mutual progress, and arrange a series of 
excursions and experiences which the limited budget of the 
students and families do not allow. The Experiment can also 
provide thorough language training and orientation before de- 
parture and often en route, if transportation is via ship. 


4. Academic Structure. There are apparently as many mod- 
els as there are programs. Some use no campus faculty mem- 
bers but through the efforts of a campus coordinator arrange 
to attach the students to a local university, or hire moonlight- 
ing instructors or free-lance part-timers. Others require that 
the students attend local language institutes, live with families, 
and complete independent study or keep a diary-journal. Every 
gradation imaginable appears to exist, from a cor:bination of 
campus and native instructors to programs manned entirely by 
the regular faculty of the sponsoring university. 


Normally the programs most costly for the sponsoring uni- 
versity (computing direct and indirect costs) are those that 
use their own instructors to staff the program. Less costly but 
also considered least effectual—at least in the minds of many— 
are those programs that send the students to a local university 
or language institute or rely exclusively on hired local person- 
nel. In these cases, the result is frequently an uncoordinated, 
nonintegrated, and somewhat disjointed academic program. 
The inundation of university towns with visiting students 
often produces courses for “the masses” and other character- 
istics associated with instructing many transient students in a 
relatively short period of time. This certainly is not always the 
case, but it has been the experience of many. In addition, if he 
is to qualify for “freshman’”’ courses in the average European 
university, the American student usually must have completed 
at least 2 years of college, which means that American partici- 
pants must be at least juniors. Instruction is also normally in 
the native tongue, for which many students are not adequately 
prepared. 


The problems are compounded if the students live in the 
university dormitories with other Americans who just happen 
to converge at the same time. The result can be a frustrating 
experience to the student who misses a coordinated academic 
program, the experience of living with a family, and the series 
of cocurricular activities to establish cultural contact. Much 
of the time is spent in building some sense of belonging, 
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which because of the circumstances usually consists more 
of social contacts than true cultural understanding. The 
hiring of local personnel can also be risky business. It is not 
uncommon, I am told, for even noted universities to have two 
faculties, one for the regular student body and another for the 
transient American tourist. 


The use of one’s own faculty, then, makes for the best aca- 
demic and cocurricular program abroad, but that faculty must 
be used effectively. One could not justify, for example, sending 
four faculty members, each to teach only one course, for a 
group of 50 students—a total credit offering of 12 to 16 credits. 
A reasonable ratio seems to be one faculty member for approx- 
imately every 30 students. 


The instructor might offer two courses—for three to four 
credits each—and coordinate an independent study program— 
anything from research to keeping a journal—for another two 
to four credits. The fourth course could consist of advanced 
language training by a local instructor. This arrangement as- 
sumes that the students are all placed with families in the area 
and come together only for classes and seminars. The instruc- 
tor would not have to create and coordinate a series of activi- 
ties seeking to inculcate cultural understanding because such 
experiences would be a natural outgrowth of the family envi- 
ronment. Similarly, he would not have to spend time acting as 
resident dean of students or as the social and psychological 
referent point because the families absorb these functions, 
aided perhaps by a local resident coordinator provided or hired 
by the university. 


If placement with families is difficult, impossible, or simply 
not desirable, then the instructor must assume responsibility 
for organizing a program of cultural activities and making 
himself available for informal counseling if the need arises. 
Such responsibilities would take the place of one formal course, 
the instructor then offering only one course, coordinating the 
independent study facet of the program, plus assuming respon- 
sibility for organizing the cocurricular activities. An addi- 
tional language course could still be staffed by local personnel. 


The combination of formal course work (either one or two 
courses), independent study, and advanced training in the lan- 
guage is a good one. It meshes conceptual knowledge, reflection 
on experiential learning, and progress in acquiring the tool for 
the assimilation of the culture. In any case, the formal courses, 
and the projects, research, or reflection completed through in- 
dependent study, should all take advantage of the opportunity 
to focus directly on one or another aspect of the native culture. 


5. Types of Programs. Several persons active in overseas 
study programs over the years have of late cautioned against 
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the proliferation of individual programs, many of which dupli- 
cate existing programs sponsored by other universities. Why 
start a new program, or a series of them, if programs fitting 
the desired approach already exist? Why not cooperate with 
other universities or one of the many organizations that al- 
ready offer a wide range of alternative programs? If this rea- 
soning is correct, then a university that as yet has no syste- 
matic program for overseas study should evaluate its reasons 
for wanting to sponsor yet another venture to the already 
overpopulated university towns of the world. 


It seems that a university would not be guilty of needless 
proliferation or vulnerable to the charge of self-aggrandize- 
ment if its efforts were motivated by a desire to offer programs 
that could become part of an integrated experience for its stu- 
dents and serve as an outlet for the research or general educa- 
tion needs of its own faculty. Students who go abroad to study 
after having planned for the experience through formal or 
cocurricular training in the culture and language of the area to 
be visited, and who continue to relate to that living-learning 
experience through courses and/or cocurricular activities after 
they return to campus, will obtain a totally integrated experi- 
ence. Attaching oneself to the program of another institution 
for the isolated period of one semester is, in comparison, a 
compartmentalized exposure. 


The integrated experience is also an investment in communi- 
ty-building, for it creates a coterie of individuals on campus 


who relate to each other through the common experiences of ] 


preparatory training, cross-cultural understanding, and the 
continuing interest in courses and activities related to the 
theme of international education. Similarly, the campus bene- 
fits from the experience of faculty members who have led or 
accompanied student groups overseas. The faculty member be- 
comes one of the focal points for the continuing discussion of, 
and reflection on, the overseas experience by those who studied 
with him, all of which is, in turn, re-invested into the life of 
the campus as it permeates the lectures, discussions, and re- 
search of both faculty members and students. This multiplier 
effect can be extremely stimulating; if enough students and 
faculty members participate over a period of years, the liberal- 
izing experience can influence the tone and tempo of campus 
life and actually minimize parochialism by building a broad 
intellectual outlook and a genuine awareness of otherness. 


There are also many advantages to structuring permanent 
centers in a particular section or sections of the world, prefera- 
bly one not already inundated with existing programs (like 
Western Europe). A variety of programs, in which the locale 
changes frequently or every year, is certainly justified if the 
programs are consonant with the needs and wishes of the de- 
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partment and faculty, but they do not facilitate the growth of 
cumulative experiences with, or the building of academic and 
financial contacts in, a particular area. Such accumulations 
make it easier to plan and perfect the program every year, and 
build a wider community of students who relate to similar—al- 
though not the same—experiences of living in a particular 
country or area. 


6. Evaluations of the Programs. Faculty members returning 
from overseas study programs should file a report which evalu- 
ates the success of the program. The students should also be 
required to participate in formal and informal evaluation pro- 
cedures. Both steps would help complete the documentation of 
the program and permit the university to gather the data 
needed to assess and perfect both the structure and the location 
of recommended programs, and the recruitment and selection 
of faculty and students. Several students, trained in social 
science techniques, might perhaps collect and analyze such data 
as their project in independent study, an enterprise which is 
certain to benefit both the students and the university. 


7. Administrative Coordination. As the number of programs 
for overseas study sponsored by any university multiplies, the 
task of completing arrangements grows more arduous. Each 
time there is a new program, a new set of faculty and adminis- 
trators repeat the same type of planning completed for the 
program before, going through the same time-consuming and 
inefficient method of start and stop, trial and error, and doing 
everything from scratch. The appointment of a Director of 
Overseas Study Programs would obviate such needless duplica- 
tion and flailing about, and free the departments and faculty 
participants from the difficult tasks of arranging living accom- 
modations, transportation, the hiring of local instructors if 
necessary, obtaining parental permission for each student, col- 
lecting fees, and other such details. 


The presence of a director would also save the university a 
good deal of time and money otherwise spent on useless dupli- 
cation, and permit the students to obtain the discounts for 
room, board, and transportation which are in good part for- 
feited when arrangements are handled through travel agencies. 
The university might assess the students a certain percentage 
of the total cost or a set fee for administrative costs. The stu- 
dent will still save money in the long run because the total price 
obtained by the director would be considerably lower than the 
best group rates obtained through travel agencies, and the sur- 


charge would help defray the expenses associated with the 
director’s office. 


8. Faculty Review. A permanent Committee on Overseas 
Study Programs, advisory to the proper academic officer, 
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should be formed to review the proposals of faculty and de- 
partments for study abroad. The committee could act as a 
check for quality control and adopt certain minimal standards 
for such programs while allowing the faculty sponsoring an 
overseas project a good deal of latitude in defining the objec- 
tive of the program and the method of implementation. 


The number of programs for overseas study, if we extrapo- 
late from the trend of the last few years at many universities, 
compounded by the rapid growth rate of those institutions, is 
bound to increase. Without some point of review, without a 
committee to raise the questions posed in this discussion, with- 
out a responsible body requesting and compiling documenta- 
tion concerning intent and accomplishment, chances are that 
the programs will proliferate without direction or knowledge 
of chairmen, deans, and students, and conceivably leave the 
university open to sponsoring student participation in pro- 
grams whose quality could otherwise have been greatly 
enhanced. 


The committee might be composed of five members: the 
chairman or member of the modern language department, 
the chairman or a member of the area studies program, a 
representative of the relevant academic administrator, and two 
faculty members experienced in overseas study programs or 
learned in the fields of international relations or foreign cul- 
tures. The Director of Overseas Study Programs should also sit 
on the committee as an ex officio member. 


Programs for study abroad are often initiated—as is also 
true for many other projects—with the assumption that they 
are valuable additions to the academic program, offering both 
students and faculty viable alternatives to on-campus pro- 
grams, and enhancing the cosmopolitan quality of campus life. 
Few would argue with these conclusions or ambitions, but 
there could be reason to question the method by which we 
arrive at them. If they are simply accepted as eternal verities 
or supported only by the process of rationalization, then we 
deprive ourselves of the understanding and sense of direction 
that accrues from pondering and researching the goals, the 
methods, and the consequences of such decisions. In other 
words, it could be assumed—without adequate evidence and 
reflection—that the overseas study component is a valuable 
addition to the curriculum, and each successive project a neces- 
sary supplement to the existing programs. If such assumptions 
are supported more by bombast than reason, more rhetoric 
than reality—and we all have a tendency toward bombastic 
rhetoric—then it becomes easy to stress simply the existence of 
programs without concern for their effectiveness, to prefer 
proliferation and larger groups to the more cautious approach 
of smaller units capable of a greater degree of quality control, 
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and to opt for untrammeled individualism by the sponsoring 
faculty and departments over the need to study, coordinate, 
and evaluate. 


THIS DISCUSSION HAS ATTEMPTED to ponder some of the first 
principles that usually form the basis for overseas study 
programs, and in so doing to assess the particular methods for 
implementing those assumptions. Thus the suggestions of this 
article are neither clever nor dramatic but they may be useful. 
They certainly are not new but their combination and integra- 
tion may help to emphasize the obvious and clarify the 
assumed, 0 





Two New Bibliographies 


The Center for International Affairs of Harvard University has 
recently published two bibliographies by Philip G. Altbach, asso- 
ciate professor of educational policy studies and Indian studies at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Higher Education in Developing Countries: A Select Bibliogra- 
phy (119 pp., $3.75) was issued in April 1970 as no. 24 of the 
Center’s Occasional Papers. This book includes a 15-page intro- 
duction by the author who concludes: 


“The bibliography .. . is an effort to compile, in accessible 
form, as much of the readily available literature as possible. . . 
The quality of much of the material listed . . . leaves much to be 
desired, yet a beginning has been made, and it is necessary to 
provide some analytical and theoretical basis for the descriptive 
work already undertaken. The challenge to both scholarship and to 
the university is substantial. It is hoped that this bibliography 
can point to some of the needs of the field, current trends in the 
available literature, and can stimulate research. For it is only 
through informed analysis and planning that higher education 
can be improved and can serve both the students and the broader 
community.” 

A Select Bibliography on Students, Politics, and Higher Educa- 
tion (revised edition, 65 pp., $2.50) is a companion volume to the 
one described above. It includes roughly 1,800 listings drawn for 
the most. part from four languages—English, French, Spanish, 
and German. The focus of this bibliography, the author says, “is 
on the role of students in political activism, although a number of 
references to studies dealing with student attitudes, sociological 
variables and with broader educational problems are included. 
Theoretical material concerning youth and student issues has also 
been included. This is a select bibliography, and an effort has 


been made to provide references which deal substantively with 
their subject.” 


Copies are available at the indicated prices from the Center for 
International Affairs, Harvard University, 6 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
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Priorities for Research and Action 
in the Graduate Foreign Student Field 


by Maurice Harari 


“The selection and training of graduate foreign students is 
one of the key areas which begs a more enlightened and sus- 
tained application of the process of joint consultation and prob- 
lem solving. The policies of U.S. Government agencies and 
foundations will be ever so much sounder if they can rely on 
an increasingly more coherent U.S. university rationale relat- 
ing to the training of graduate foreign students—a rationale 
which will be buttressed by up-to-date information, sensitivity 
to educational trends overseas, and a genuine collaboration 
with colleagues abroad in identifying issues and in attempting 
to solve them.” 


T IS SOMEWHAT DISCONCERTING as we enter the development 
decade of the 1970’s that despite our intensive national 
involvement and experience with foreign students we are 
confronted by many more critical policy issues in this field 
than most of us care to admit.‘ On the whole our record has 
been excellent. We have trained millions and we have extended 


x 


' 





our friendship and home hospitality to many. Hundreds of | 


agencies, national and regional, and countless private indi- 
viduals have joined in an effort to make the total foreign 
student experience in the United States a positive and mean- 
ingful one. Yet a pressing series of questions is being asked— 
questions which require study and followup action programs. 


Inevitably the urgency of some of these questions is caused | 


by the crisis besetting our own values and institutions and the | 


changing nature of our relations with the rest of the world. © 


In the following comments an attempt will be made to identify [ 


* This article is based on Dr. Harari’s remarks offered at a Colloquium 


on the Graduate Foreign Student held at Wingspread, Racine, Wisconsin, 


on June 15-17, 1970. 
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© MAURICE HARARI is executive vice president of Edugation and 
World Affairs with which he has been associated since 1968. Prior 
to that he taught at Columbia University and at Dartmouth College 
and served in the International Training and Research Division 
of the Ford Foundation. A graduate of Columbia College, he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. 


and group in broad categories the issues which seem to require 
urgent attention and action in the graduate foreign student 
field. While some of these issues may also obtain in the under- 
graduate foreign student area, the latter has a sufficient set 
of unique features to justify separate treatment. 


The focus of this article is on the more than 54,000 graduate 
foreign students reported? in residence in U.S. universities 
and colleges during the academic year 1968-69. This graduate 
foreign student “industry” has reached an order of magnitude 
in costs, visible and invisible, of about one-half billion dollars 
a year. The social and cross-cultural! impact of such an industry 
is gigantic in the United States and abroad and defies accurate 
measurement. Surely there is justification in attempting to 
maximize the positive contribution of this industry and to 
alleviate some of its negative repercussions. It is naive to 
dismiss the graduate foreign student traffic by simply taking 
the position that “the more the better!” It is equally negligent 
on our part to take the laissez-faire position that “more and 
more will come anyway, so why worry about it?” Those who 
make these facile comments must be questioned as to the 
assumptions they inevitably make and the issues which they 
seem to prefer not to face. We very much hope that we are 
providing the best possible training, that more will be able to 
come, and that our institutions will be able to admit them. 
But are we sure that this is the case and are we sure that we 
are admitting the right kind of student, for the right reasons, 
at the right level, at the right institution, for the right kind of 
training? 


Critical Need for Institutional Rationale 


Strange as it may seem, the plain fact is that most of our 
institutions of higher learning do not have a clear rationale 
for the admission and training of graduate foreign students— 
at least one suggesting a degree of coherence and representing 
an integral part of the overall institutional planning. Wherever 
that rationale is missing or out of date, it is natural to find 
the foreign student component left to fragmented interests on 
campus without top policy backing and genuine institutional 
commitment. In the absence of careful planning and a con- 


wa” Doors 1969, Institute of International Education, September 
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sensus base, the decisionmaking process for admission is 
divided among admission officers, departments, and one or 
more other points within the administrative structure. The 
quality and numbers of students admitted in any particular 
field necessarily reflect the uneven character of this decision- 
making process. In operation are a number of variables, not 
least of which are the pulls and pushes of individual university 
officers who will de facto implement policies regarding foreign 
students on the basis of sincere but semipersonalized views 
of the role and goals of their university. Quite naturally, these 
policies will vary widely within a university as well as between 
universities. That these university officers are quite often 
insufficiently informed about development priorities in each 
of the countries from where these foreign students come is 
probable; that the aggregate process resulting in the admission 
and training of foreign students frequently proves incapable 
of harmonization with an overall plan for the institution is 
almost certain! Wherever such undesirable situations obtain, 
they can and need to be rectified for the long-term benefit of 
all concerned. 


The basic questions which universities should be asking 
themselves and should be able to respond to with confidence 
are these: (1) Why should foreign students be admitted? Is 
this an integral part of the planned international role of the 
university? (2) What are the criteria for admission? Spe- 
cifically, what attention should be paid to (a) quality, socio- 
economic and linguistic background, (b) numbers, (c) areas 
of study, (d) financial assistance and (e) development prior- 
ities in less developed countries? (3) Precisely where and what 
is the decisionmaking process to be within the university? 
(4) What institutional assessment should be built in to 
measure the fulfillment of the expectation of the foreign 
students and of the receiving institution on completion of 
training? 


The articulation of a U.S. national policy for the admission 
and training of foreign students may be quite impractical 
and perhaps impossible. But the clarification of individual 
institutional policies is both practical and vital. It must be a 
part of the overall planning process of the university. It must 
be of concern to the president of the institution and to its 
board of trustees. Increasingly pressures from state legis- 
latures and other quarters will escalate these issues to the 
top policy level where they should have been examined in the 
first place. It is only on the basis of these clearly formulated 
institutional policies—hopefully formulated on the basis of 
excellent information and relevant needs and opportunities at 
home and abroad—that a stronger U.S. national performance 
can be achieved in relation to the graduate foreign student. 
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It is only on the basis of sound institutional policies that fund- 
ing agencies, public and private, as well as a host of service 
agencies concerned with foreign students will rally signifi- 
cantly to the support of the national effort which this sensitive 
field involves and richly deserves. 


The Curriculum 


A recurrent theme in the training of foreign students is that 
of changing the curriculum. The subject creates immediate 
opposition on the part of those who adopt the simplistic 
approach that what is intended is a two-track system of 
education, one for American and another for foreign students. 
Such a course is not proposed here and would indeed be un- 
fortunate. Equally regrettable, however, is the attitude of 
those who overlook needed changes and innovations in the 
curriculum which would be beneficial simultaneously to 
American and to foreign students alike. 


We should perhaps substitute the word “quality” for “rele- 
vant” in discussing the curriculum. If by “quality curriculum” 
we mean offerings and a methodology representing a universal 
approach to knowledge and experience, then it is regretfully 
clear that the U.S. curriculum can stand a great deal of 
attention—perhaps overhauling would be a more appropriate 
word. The internationalization of the curriculum is a mission 
to which we need to dedicate ourselves more genuinely, not 
on the flimsy basis that we are training foreign students but 
rather because such a. quality curriculum is absolutely essen- 
tial to students of all nationalities who have to cope with the 
realities of an interdependent world. 


The business of universalizing the curriculum is not for 
amateurs but for professionals. It requires expert attention 
field by field. An engineering educator or a social scientist 
will not contribute much to the universalization of his field 
and to imparting a world view to his students unless he makes 
a systematic attempt to include in his teaching and research 
comparative experiences drawn from a variety of other cul- 
tures. Infusion, comparative approaches, area study concen- 
trations, and other such terminologies merely describe the 
variety of ways available to universalize the educational 
process. Our efforts to do the latter on a discipline-by-discipline 
basis have been insufficient and call for renewed commitment, 
planning, and incentives. 


It is perhaps fortunate that the existing pressures for 
change in the direction of the “relevant” and of “practical 
implications” will tend to bring the U.S. curriculum closer 
to some of the needs of foreign students from the less devel- 
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oped countries. There is enormous room for innovation in a 
flexible curricular structure. Many of our so-called domestic 
issues have a comparative component overseas and could be 
profitably approached on a comparative international basis. 
The rich range of possibilities which exist to stimulate appro- 
priate field experiences and research projects, including dis- 
sertations, for foreign and American students alike, has 
scarcely been tapped. The real challenge, therefore, is not that 
of special courses for foreign students but simply that of 
strengthening the curriculum for all students through the 
universalization of approaches and innovations in techniques 
of training and research. 


Foreign Student Training as a Facet of Development 


Our approach to foreign students at the admission and train- 
ing phases seems to be unnecessarily bipolarized. At one end 
of the spectrum are those who espouse the concept of absolute 
freedom of movement of young scholars unfettered by other 
considerations; at the other end are those who are obsessed 
by the imperative need to relate every link in the process to 
the manpower priorities in the country of origin. Our overall 
pattern of fellowship support seems to corroborate this 
dichotomy and sharpens the rigidity—apparent or real—of 
our approaches. Different agencies of government in par- 
ticular tend to reflect different philosophies, and the impres- 
sion is created that our fellowship policies are working at 
cross purposes, that U.S. governmental programs are uncoordi- 
nated and perhaps whimsical. 


Surely this should not be an either/or proposition. There 
must be room in our society for the further training of a gifted 
young poet from a less developed country where poetry is not 
a high-level manpower priority. Not all investment in training 
need be tied strictly to development priorities nor indeed can 
the latter be blatantly ignored and regarded as a narrow AID 
obsession. The options between the two extremes are plentiful 
and insufficiently exercised. One of the main lacunae is the 
absence of uniformly reliable and up-to-date information 
services overseas qualified to assess the real capabilities of 
U.S. institutions—more specifically which institution and at 
what level—to fulfill the expectations of the prospective for- 
eign student. The other is the understandable lack of infor- 
mation on the part of the average admissions officer or depart- 
ment head in a U.S. institution as to up-to-date development 
priorities overseas. Even if these priorities were clarified with 
regard to a specific region or country, the U.S. university 
official must have some directives which relate such priorities 
to the admission and training process. At the very minimum 
the appropriate U.S. university officials should be informed 
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as to these priorities which they may then wish to take into 
account or disregard. Unfortunately such considerations are 
not always made. 


In the last analysis the foreign student is probably the 
richest strand in the long-term development process. About 
half of our graduate foreign student population has been 
coming on a self-supporting basis or with the assistance of 
foreign governments. No more than 10 percent come under 
U.S. Government sponsorship. Irrespective of auspices, we 
cannot afford to overlook completely the larger backdrop of 
developmental needs of their countries of origin. The U.S. 
contribution and other national or multinational investments 
in development overseas are of such magnitude and the need 
continues to be so acute— even if the level of aid does not 
reach the full 1 percent of GNP advocated by the Pearson 
Commission*'—that we cannot concern ourselves exclusively 
with only those foreign students whom we assist financially. 
We must give serious attention to the creation of more effective 
recapture systems for institutions and countries interested in 
the return of their nationals studying or working abroad. We 
must be concerned not with rigid migration controls but with 
the encouragement of more attractive working conditions 
and the creation of appropriate incentives in the societies 
where the process of selection and admission for study in the 
United States started in the first place.‘ 


Reverting once again to the curriculum, we need to be 
sensitized to the nature of the milieu to which these students 
will hopefully return. Our training and research programs 
must reflect, even if on the broadest of canvas, an appreciation 
of the pattern of critical developmental needs in the less devel- 
oped countries. It may well be that an institution will decide 
in the last analysis to ignore developmental priorities abroad. 
This decision, presumably based on a number of rationales, 
then becomes a stated part of its policy planning process. The 
pattern to worry about is when institutions do not even con- 
sider whether developmental priorities should be of concern 
to them and make no effort to seek the basic information re- 
quired to evolve a policy one way or the other. 


An additional and somewhat disturbing illustration of 
inadequate overall institutional planning and communication 
can be offered with respect to the thrust of some area studies 
programs. While considerable investment of resources goes 
into area studies centers, these centers remain largely focused 


* Partners in Development, Report of the Commission on International 
Development (New York, Praeger, 1969). 

“Compare Modernization and the Migration of Talent, The Committee 
on International Migration of Talent (Education and World Affairs, 
1970), pp. 60-71. 
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on the social sciences and the humanities. Within one univer- 
sity, professional schools may be operating programs in the 
same geographic areas which are being studied intensively 
in other faculties. Yet in many universities the interaction 
amongst faculty as well as between students at the training 
and field research levels remains dismally limited. We should 
be concerned with the fact that foreign students are being 
intensively trained in U.S. professional schools—they often 
constitute the large majority of many departments—with 
little regard to the intensive expertise and resources being 
lavished on other parts of the university for the study of and 
research on the very societies from which these foreign stu- 
dents come. Surely, better communication and overall insti- 
tutional planning would yield a number of wholesome policy 
changes at the training and research levels of both our pro- 
fessional schools and our area studies programs. One of the 
unmet challenges of U.S. higher education remains that of 
bridging more meaningfully the area study concept to devel- 
opmental needs overseas. Indeed, the very concept of area 
studies as a way of organizing training and research in our 
universities may be in serious jeopardy unless it relates more 
significantly to development than it has in the past—at least 
with respect to the less developed countries. 


Problem Identification and Problem Solving 


Cutting through the three headings just treated, and at the 
very core of our concern, is the process we should adopt to 
tackle the issues involved. It is increasingly obvious that we 
cannot arrogantly and unilaterally continue to identify and 
solve problems relating to the selection, admission, and train- 
ing of graduate foreign students without more information, 
more policy planning, and more consultation with appropriate 
individuals overseas. We are obviously not as sensitive as we 
should be to the full dimension of such problems as may be 
perceived by our colleagues overseas. Certain issues we may be 
missing altogether. Our attempts to solve problems clearly 
lack the insight and contributions of those on the other side. 
In addition, many of our so-called domestic problems could 
profitably bear the assistance which can be given us by 
colleagues from overseas working cooperatively with us in 
the same manner and spirit as we wish to work with them. 


We can and should retain our institutional independence. 
What we should be stressing more heavily are opportunities, 
or mechanisms, to collaborate genuinely with individuals and 
institutions overseas in the identification of problems of com- 
mon concern. The selection and training of graduate foreign 
students is one of the key areas which begs a more enlightened 
and sustained application of the process of joint consultation 
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and problem solving. The policies of U.S. Government agencies 
and foundations will be ever so much sounder if they can rely 
on an increasingly more coherent U.S. university rationale 
relating to the training of graduate foreign students—a 
rationale which will be buttressed by up-to-date information, 
sensitivity to educational trends overseas, and a genuine 
collaboration with colleagues abroad in identifying issues and 
in attempting to solve them. 


IT IS OBVIOUS that while each university must in the last 
analysis formulate and implement its own policies, no univer- 
sity has the resources, communication linkages, and current 
national and international information to make the best 
decisions. It is precisely in this area that the supporting serv- 
ices and resources of private organizations and government 
agencies must be put more fully at the disposal of U.S. 
universities. This calls for ever closer collaboration and sup- 
port in the United States among the public and private sectors, 
but above all it calls for a more sustained dialog with appro- 
priate leaders overseas and followup programs as we attempt 
to relate the role of U.S. higher education more significantly to 
worldwide problems of education and development. 0 





Help for Admissions Officers 


A recently published brochure—A Guide to the Admission of 
Foreign Students—provides both a general guide to the field of 
foreign student admissions and a listing of service agencies in 
this field. It was written and produced jointly by the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) and the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers (AACRAO), in cooperation with the Field Service Pro- 
gram of NAFSA through a grant from the Department of State. 


This 20-page pamphlet covers such areas as responding to the 
initial inquiry letter, collecting the necessary information, making 
the admissions decision, and communicating the admissions deci- 


sion; and it includes a useful basic bibliography of reference 
materials. 
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NAFSA in the Mod Mod World 


by Robert B. Kaplan 


This article is based on a paper Dr. Kaplan read at the 1970 
annual meeting of the National Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs at Kansas City on April 29. 


HIS TOPIC I have undertaken seems to me entirely appro- 
priate since this is the 22d annual meeting of NAFSA—the 
first after legal coming of age. Most of us here have been in 
the field of international education for some time—longer per- 
haps than we might be willing to admit. We are considered by 





the real world outside these walls the “elders’”—not I hope in 
the same sense as those who got entangled with Susanna in 
the apocryphal tale. We have, indeed, attempted to provide 
leadership in the international community. The time may have 
come, however, to review that leadership which we have pro- 
vided and to determine whether we lead in the right direction. 
It may be that, like the elders in the Bible story, “beauty hath 
deceived us and lust hath perverted our hearts.” 


i 


In the years since the beginning of the present influx of 
international students, roughly coincident with the birth of | 
this organization, we have espoused a number of causes, and | 
have exerted our collective efforts to promote certain concepts. | 
We have advocated the value of the presence of foreign stu- 
dents on campuses in the United States, but we have never 
really defined that value in very specific terms. We have op | 
posed the alleged evils of the brain drain. We have urged the ¢ 
creation of special services to international students to help | 





e ROBERT B. KAPLAN is director of the English Communication Pre 
gram for foreign students at the University of Southern California, 
where he is also associate professor of English and linguistics. He 
holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Southern 
California. 
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them adjust to our campuses and to our educational system. 
We have propagated certain learning theories and certain pe- 
dagogical methodologies. We have urged the adoption of cer- 

tain postures on the part of our government, and we have 
d loudly voiced our opposition to postures of which we did not 
approve. In other words, we have acted in every way like the 
free citizens we believe ourselves to be. 





Changing Circumstances 


5a: | In the process, undoubtedly, we have learned a great deal. We 
have, on occasion, changed our collective positions on certain 

| issues as those issues have been modified by newer views and 

by changing circumstances. And all of this is to the good. But 

at the same time, we have acquired a vested interest, and at 

ke times that vested interest may have caused us to continue to 


hold certain positions although the circumstances which 
birthed those positions had changed. It is perhaps in this sense 
that we have been seduced. 





I shall wear my academic hat—and yet what I have been 
pro- saying so far must sound rather political. Perhaps that is ex- 
_the | actly the issue. The time has come, I believe, when it is difficult 

or impossible to be academic without also simultaneously being 

' political. It must be obvious to all that events are transpiring 

_ about us—events which are political in every sense—which 

i threaten the whole academic fabric of which we are not only 

representatives, but elders. 


Let me, then, be academic and at the same time political. As 
an academician devoted to the study of language, I have come 
to believe that we as a profession have been guilty of certain 
misconceptions and that we have perpetrated those misconcep- 
tions widely. While we have long given lip service to the 
concept of international education, we have in fact supported 
something quite different. We have collectively advocated spe- 
cial services to foreign students which were intended to assist 
those students to adjust to an unfamiliar language, to an unfa- 
miliar culture, and to an unfamiliar educational system. But 
how much effort, time, or influence have we exerted at the 
other end of the scale? What indeed have we seriously done to 
encourage institutions of higher learning—or of government 
—to adjust themselves to the presence of the foreign student? 





_ Culture and Language Inseparable 


on Pro In laying the blame at our feet, I do not mean to suggest that 
iforn@, | we are bad people or that we have willfully, arrogantly, and 
chauvinistically imposed a system or a concept on the students 
who have come to us. I do mean to suggest that we are the 
victims ourselves of the forces which we have valiantly tried to 
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interpret for our students. Since culture and language are 
inextricably tied, we are quite obviously the products of our 
language system and of our cultural system. Let me be spe- 
cific. No matter how liberal we may be in our personal atti- 
tudes, we cannot escape the fact that prejudice of various sorts 
is inherent in our linguistic system. The idea that blonds have 
more fun is not just an advertising slogan; it reflects a prefer- 
ence which was already old when Shakespeare was writing 
over 350 years ago: 

In the old age black was not counted fair, 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name. ... (Sonnet 127) 

or 
For I had sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. (Sonnet 147) 


It would be easy to cite hundreds of other examples: Addi- 
son, Browning, Byron, Carlyle, Ben Jonson, Kipling, Lamb, 
Milton, Pope, Tennyson, and Wordsworth have all echoed the 
idea, to name just a few. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary lists 
11 common definitions for black; the first is simply a color 
definition and the second an anthropological one; some of the 
remaining are: 

utterly dismal or gloomy 

soiled with dirt, foul 

sullen, hostile 

foul or outrageously wicked 
indicating disgrace or dishonor 
involving baneful practices 
inveterate 


And this is not our only prejudice; it merely happens to be an 
easy one to demonstrate. The fact is, however, that a multitude 
of cultural and linguistic limitations have enforced upon us the 
necessity to do foreign students a certain amount of disservice. 


We have, for example, undertaken to teach English as a 
second language to scores of foreign students over the years. 
While we have recognized the fact that language and culture 
are tied, we have failed to recognize the fact that the better we 
succeed in teaching English to the student, the less likely it is 
that it will be possible for him to return home; in other words, 
the better we succeed in teaching him English as a second 
language, necessarily the better we acculturate him to this so- 
ciety and the more we cut him off from his own. 


Internationalization of U.S. Education 


In spite of our protestations to the contrary, we have not 
internationalized American education; we have Americanized 
international education. It seems to me time now to turn our 
attention to the real objectives. I am not suggesting that we 
abandon all those things which we have held dear over the past 
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quarter century. Rather, I am suggesting that we broaden our 
horizons and learn to hold dear all the things we have chosen to 
ignore. Instead of urging foreign students to become accultur- 
ated, let us indeed urge the internationalization of education on 
our campuses. Instead of adapting the student to our existing 
curricula, let us try to adjust our curricula to the student. Let 
us retreat from advocacy of “orientation” programs for for- 
eign students and instead encourage such programs for domes- 
tic faculty and administration. If we want foreign students to 
return home, let us provide them with the type of education 
which will permit them to return home, instead of pressing for 
better, more stringent immigration regulations which will 
force them to return home. 


While we have indeed learned a great deal in the last several 
years, it seems to me that our ignorance is vast. What is most 
astounding is the fact that we have been so busy trying to edu- 
cate the foreign student that we have failed to recognize that 
he is capable of educating us. He is the very source for the 
information we need to effect the real internationalization of 
education, because he is the international element among us. 
We, on the contrary, represent a national element. And nation- 
alism, writes Arnold Toynbee, “is by far the most powerful 
[and the most dangerous] of all living religions. It is the 
common religion of people of all races, civilizations, and de- 
grees of economic development... .” Not only is the foreign 
student the true international element on most campuses, but 
he is also intelligent. Mark Van Doren says, 


We all have the human mind, and it is the same in all of us. 
Great people, I think, never have any difficulty in understanding 
that. ... A good teacher thinks that all of his students have good 
minds, at least as good as his, if not better. {This] doctrine of 
equality is the greatest of all doctrines. Equality is not easy to 
understand unless you assume the one thing that makes it intelligi- 
ble, namely, that we all have something in common with which 
we communicate, with which we think: We all have the same mind, 
and each one of us has it in himself. It is what makes a person an 
individual, that is, one fit to be compared with others who are 
good and free, and who, to the extent that they are both these 
things, resemble one another. 


If one can accept Van Doren’s use of mind in a metaphoric 
rather than a linguistic sense, remembering that the actual 
functions of mind are at least in part culturally and linguisti- 
cally conditioned, then the truth of his definition becomes clear, 
and the extent of our failure to learn from the student also 
becomes clear. 


Global Partnership 


In a recent statement greeting the turn of the decade, U Thant 
has summarized the global situation well: 
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We are going through a difficult and dangerous period of inter- 
national relations. Mankind is divided by deep national, racial, 
social, and ideological antagonisms. Material and intellectual re- 
sources that are desperately needed to further common interests in 
peace and welfare are being diverted to the pursuit of fratricidal 
conflicts within the family of man... . 

Yet—while we waste our substance in war and in the increas- 
ingly dangerous arms race—we are neglecting threats to our 
civilization which should have first priority on our attention. . 

Surely the time has come to extend our concept of solidarity to 
embrace the entire human race. Surely the time has come to con- 
front through global partnership these common threats to the 
survival and welfare of all. This is no utopian dream to be realized 
in some distant future. It is a matter of human survival that 
demands immediate action... . 

... It is tragic that, at the very moment in history when assist- 
ance efforts are beginning to yield results, public and official sup- 
port in the aid-giving countries appears to be weakening. 

It is not for me to diagnose all of the reasons for this dis- 
appointing state of affairs. Certainly one factor in many advanced 
countries is the growing preoccupation with domestic concerns. 
It is ironic that many people who have suddenly awakened to the 
costs and injustices of neglecting poverty at home, seem unable 
to apply the lessons of their domestic experience to the shrinking 
world in which they live... . 

Development means more than redistributing world income. It 
means internalizing the wealth-creating process within the devel- 
oping countries. And this in turn means profound political, 
economic, social and cultural transformations within most of 
those countries. . 


The kind of sociocultural change of which U Thant speaks is 
a direct manifestation of education. Such change can occur 
only when the population at large, and particularly only when 
the educators, are prepared to accept it and to promulgate it. 
Our task in itself has not changed. It still strikes me as our 
obligation to provide in the educational system of the United 
States the climate in which the leaders, present and potential, 
for such sociocultural change may expand their experience and 
their training. 


Global Problems Require Global Solutions 


What has changed is the framework within which we work. No 
longer can we look upon our job as principally concerned with 
creating friends for the United States, as a subsidiary function 
of the not-so-cold cold war. The present critical problems of 
poverty, pollution, overpopulation—and the inevitable results 
of these problems—are not the exclusive preserve of any na- 
tion. They are global, and being global in nature they seem to 
require global solutions. It does not appear to me to be utopian 
to expect the academic system to call upon its constituency 
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not only to provide the bases for the solution of domestic ills 
but also to look beyond itself, seeking the best interests of 
those it aspires to serve, to place those domestic ills into a 
global perspective and to bring to their solution that great pool 
of human intellect implicit in international education. Educa- 
tional nationalism, let alone educational isolationalism, is un- 
thinkable in this time. 


There is no question but that the United States has perpe- 
trated unbelievable injustice upon its minority populations, 
and there is no question but that the academic community must 
do everything within its power to correct those injustices with 
all possible speed by finally allowing every citizen an equal 
opportunity for education. But the correction of known injus- 
tices cannot and must not be accomplished at the cost of inter- 
national education. In the last several months public institu- 
tions of higher education in state after state have announced 
quotas on foreign students. Federal support for international 
education has dwindled to an almost insignificant trickle. Edu- 
cational costs are rising everywhere, and those higher costs are 
being passed along to all students, but particularly to the inter- 
national student whose resources simply will not bear the im- 
position of additional dollar expenditures. 


It seems to me imperative that NAFSA make every effort to 
arrest the reaction against international education and to keep 
within reason the costs of education. It seems to me imperative 
that NAFSA make every effort to insure the relevance of the 
education provided in colleges and universities in the United 
States to the series of global problems which confront us all 


rather than to accreditation or employment in the United 
States. 


Last year in Boston Ambassador Reischauer called attention 
to the cultural chauvinism apparent in our view of history. 
He was quite right. One must remember that the slogan “RE- 
MEMBER THE ALAMO” cannot mean quite the same thing to the 
Chicano student in a Los Angeles school that it may mean to 
his Anglo classmate. Our linguistic and cultural chauvinism 
is more deeply ingrained and more potentially dangerous than 
that apparent in our view of history. We need the foreign 
student as desperately as he needs us. We are in the position, 
as an accident of history, to supply him with the technology 
which he needs; he is in the position to supply us with a world 
view which we need. Toynbee has stated that: 


The decade 1970-79 is sure to bring with it great changes in 
the United States, in the whole Western World, and also in the 


non-Western world, which contains the great majority of the 
human race. 


We are in the enviable position of being capable of contribu- 
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ting meaningfully to that change. To fail to do so would be an 
abrogation of humanity. 


A colleague of mine has recently written a book about educa- 
tion in this country. In it, he compares the educational process 
to the puberty rites in certain cultures. In such puberty rites 
the youngster is taken out of the village into a secret enclosed 
place in which he undergoes certain secret processes which are 
little understood by the great mass of the population, even 
though they themselves underwent those same processes. The 
administration of those rites is the concern of a special class of 
priests. Even so, in our society, the child is taken away to a 
secret place called school where a priest class called teachers 
ministers over him for a period of time. Upon completion of the 
rites, the child returns to the village a man even as he passes 
through one of the numerous “commencements” of the aca- 
demic world. The mystery is legitimate only so long as it is 
conducted behind high walls. The walls are coming down now, 
and much of the mystery seen in the harsh light of day looks 
terribly trivial, even irrelevant. 


NAFSA Must Face the Real World 


Although we may have been seduced by the beauty of our own 
ideas, there is still time for us to escape the fate of the elders 
in the story of Susanna. But only if we are willing to see 
ourselves and our organization pass into the mod mod world 
where things are happening. It would appear to me that we 
must be willing to admit our errors, to recognize that much of 
the priestly mystery was a hoax we perpetrated upon ourselves 
as much as upon our constituencies (or parishioners), and— 
most importantly—we must be willing to recognize that the 
walls are down. Granted these facts, there are a great many 
useful—indeed essential—activities which we can perform 
collectively and individually. 


I have been speaking as a NAFSAN rather than a represent- 
ative of English language teachers. Indeed, what I think I have 
had to say seems to me to concern all of NAFSA, and not any 
one section or interest. Let me cheer you on your way with an 
anecdote. A friend, recently visiting from South Africa, told 
me of a campaign put on by the government and intended to 
solicit the support of minority people. Posters were distributed 
everywhere. The posters contained four sequential cartoon 
frames showing, in frame one, two bullocks tied together by the 
tail, with buckets of food just out of reach of either; in frame 
two, the bullocks straining against each other, not getting to 
the food; in frame three, one bullock turned around in the 
same direction as the other and the two moving toward one 
of the buckets of food; in the final frame, the two bullocks mov- 
ing toward the second bucket, and the first empty. It should be 
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perfectly obvious that the government was urging the bless- 
ings of cooperation. The full effects of the campaign were real- 
ized, however, only at plowing time. Plowing was a disaster, 
for the people had interpreted the posters as a governmental 
prohibition against tying bullocks together. 


COMPARATIVE ICONOGRAPHY is a complex area. Be that as it 


may, I hope your bullocks pull together, and your plowing goes 
well. 0 





Educational Exchange 1969 


The Department of State recently released its annual report on 
international educational and cultural exchange activities for 
1969 under the Fulbright-Hays Act (Public Law 87-256) .* 


President Nixon, in his message to the Congress transmitting 
this report, wrote: 


“This program, in Fiscal Year 1969, exchanged more than 
6,500 teachers, scholars, students and distinguished leaders be- 
tween the United States and 132 countries and territories. More 
than 2,000 of these were leaders, potential leaders and profession- 
als from other lands who came to observe and study the United 
States, its people and institutions. Cumulatively, from 1949 
through 1969, 132,380 United States and foreign grantees have 
been exchanged under this State Department program. 


“This exchange has directly contributed to the achievement of 
our foreign policy objectives. Observing and working with col- 
leagues here on mutual problems, our visitors have established 
personal and institutional relationships which persist through the 
years. They have realized what they have in common with us, as 
well as our differences. Together with American grantees study- 
ing and teaching abroad, they have contributed greatly to the 
store of knowledge and understanding of our respective cultures, 
ee below the surface news and impressions of the mass 
media. 


“This report for the Fiscal Year 1969 educational and cul- 
tural exchange program is largely devoted to an aspect of the 
program too often overlooked—that is, the extraordinary extent 
to which it receives the cooperation and assistance, including 
financial assistance, from United States private groups, private 
individuals, private educational institutions and business corpo- 
rations. This private cooperation not only indicates the high level 
of citizen interest in exchange but gives the program its essential 
character and effectiveness. 


“Perhaps in no other way have the American people made so 
direct a contribution to our foreign policy objectives for the 
1970’s which I defined in my February 18 message to Congress.” 


* Single copies of Educational Exchange 1969 are available from the 
Public Information and Reports Staff, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. Large 
bulk orders (35 cents per copy) should be addressed to the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 
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Junior University College Movement 
in Ceylon 


by Frederick C. Kintzer 


The author spent the 1968-69 academic year in Ceylon as adviser to the 
Ceylon Government on the establishment of a junior university college 
system. He tells here the story of this unique system—its historical 
perspective, its position in the total educational scene of Ceylon, and 


how it operates. 


HE JUNIOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
T system, established by the High- 
er Education Act in 1966, is the new- 
est and most dynamic segment of 
Ceylon’s complex educational enter- 
prise. The system, made up of six 
institutions, was inaugurated on 
February 2, 1969, in an islandwide 
event of colorful pageantry and im- 
pressive ritual. Incorporating some 


e FREDERICK C. KINTZER is associate 
professor of higher education at the 
University of California, Los An- 
geles, and associate director of the 
Office of Relations With Schools, in 
charge of programs concerned with 
relations between the University of 
California and the California Com- 
munity Colleges. He has his M.A. 
and Ed.D. degrees from Stanford 
University. In August-September 
1962 he was consultant in junior col- 
lege education in Kenya. Before go- 
ing to UCLA Dr. Kintzer was presi- 
dent of two of Washington State’s 
junior colleges. 
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of the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can 2-year college, the junior uni- 
versity colleges were created primar- 


ily to fill manpower needs not being | 


met by the universities, the technical 
colleges, the teacher training col- 
leges, or other specialized schools. 


As the second of a series of Ful- 
bright-Hays professors assigned as 
advisers to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, the author 
was privileged to serve during the 
year when the junior universities 
first opened to students. The most 


gratifying feature of the tour was 


the excellent professional and per- 
sonal relationships with the Ministry 
through the system director, DJJ. 
Nanayakkara, and with the adminis- 
tration and staff of the U.S. Educa 
tional Foundation and the U.S. Ir 
formation Service. Mr. Nanayakkara 


was always responsive to suggestions | 


which appeared to harmonize with 
the Ceylon scene as he best knew it, 


and was willing to explain why cer | 
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tain ideas should not be implemented. 
At the same time, colleagues in the 
foundation and the U.S. Information 
Service provided logical and positive 
direction and, by being good listen- 
ers, created a friendly climate of mu- 
tual respect and participation. 


Background 


The current system of education in 
Ceylon is based upon legislation 
passed in 1939.1! Although political 
independence was still 8 years away, 
the country had, just prior to the 
1939 ordinance, moved toward self- 
government with a parliamentary 
body, state council, and a number of 
ministries, education being one. A 
strong national movement, led by an 
English-educated elite, clamored for 
revival of indigenous culture and 
learning and return to the mother 
tongue. 


Legislative acts of 1947 and 1951 
amended and extended the original 
ordinance to provide greater equality 
of educational opportunity. In addi- 
tion to establishing Sinhala (major- 
ity language) or Tamil (minority 
language) as the instructional me- 
dium in all schools (something the 
universities are just now enforcing, 
under strong government pressure), 
these reforms provided free tuition 
to all students in all government 
schools through the university, es- 
tablished almost 50 senior secondary 
schools emphasizing science, mathe- 
matics, and practical education, and 
started a system of national scholar- 


1Ceylon’s educational renaissance is 
best described in two recent books. The 
first listed is a detailed report of edu- 
cational developments organized chron- 
ologically. The second resource is issue- 
oriented and features a graphic “epi- 
logue”—a critique on current govern- 
mental practices. 

a. K.H.M. Sumathipala, History of 

Education in Ceylon, 1796-1965 (Co- 

lombo, Ceylon: Tisara Prakasakayo 

Publishers, 1968). 

b. J.E. Jayasuriya, Education in Cey- 

lon, Before and After Independence 

(Colombo, Ceylon: Associated Edu- 

cational Publishers, 1969). 


ships for students in the 11-13 age 
group to study in these schools. 


An education explosion resulted, 
quickly taxing facilities, equipment, 
and personnel, particularly in rural 
areas. With the rapid increase in lit- 
eracy and the stirrings of small in- 
dustry in and near population cen- 
ters came demands for curricular re- 
form to educate and train a new gen- 
eration. 


Legislation enacted in 1960 under 
a new government dominated by the 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party led by 
Mrs. Sirima R.D. Bandaranaike, wife 
of the assassinated Prime Minister, 
brought practically all types of 
schools under government control. 
While a large majority of Ceylon’s 
schools now belong to the state, a few 
highly prestigious private institu- 
tions flourish in urban areas. Usually 
sponsored by religious groups, these 
schools receive no government sup- 
port, but must conform to all govern- 
ment regulations. 


The 1962 report of the National 
Education Commission presented a 
comprehensive review of the entire 
system, to set the stage for “A White 
Paper on Proposals for a National 
System of Education.” Before action 
was taken, however, the Sirima Ban- 
daranaike government was defeated 
by the United National Party which, 
with the help of the Federal Party 
(Tamil Communal), formed a coali- 
tion government. Dudley Senanayake 
became the Prime Minister in 1965, 
and I.M.R.A. Iriyagolle was named 
the eighth Minister of Education. 


Dissertation at UCLA 


One of the first documents, if not 
the first, to encourage investigation 
into the possibilities of a Ceylon- 
style junior college system was a dis- 
sertation written by Mr. Wijeyewar- 
dene, who in 1959 was selected to 
study at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, to plan and propose 
necessary action to implement a vo- 
cational guidance program recently 
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introduced in Ceylon schools.2 His 
stated reason for recommending a 
type of junior college was to provide 
educationa! opportunities for univer- 
sity-eligible students who were being 
rejected because of space and facili- 
ties constraints: 

The development of college edu- 
cation in Ceylon is a serious prob- 
lem when seen from the point of 
view of thousands of students who, 
though having the ability, clamor 
for university education, but are 
rejected because they do not come 
within the quota of places avail- 
able. For a partial solution to this 
problem, the American junior col- 
lege adapted for Ceylon appears to 
be most effective. It would serve to 
give a two-year college education 
for those who fail to enter the 
universities. This problem should 
receive careful consideration and 
an early solution should be formed 
for it.’ 


Two of Wijeyewardene’s recom- 
mendations have become features of 
the new junior university colleges: 
guidance and counseling on a full- 
time basis, and comprehensive 
schools offering general education, 
meaningful practical courses to de- 
velop marketable skills, and univer- 
sity preparatory subjects. 


He called for an all-out effort to 
develop the vocational guidance pro- 
gram which had been introduced in 
Ceylon in 1957. He emphasized that 
top priority should be given to the 
establishment in Ceylon colleges and 
universities of student personnel 
services headed by a full-time coun- 
selor. He also urged the creation of 
comprehensive schools offering the 


*K.A.G.D. Wijeyewardene, Voca- 
tional Guidance in a New Nation (Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, un- 
published dissertation, 1960). Dr. Wij- 
eyewardene is now managing editor of 
the Ceylon Sun, a privately owned news- 
paper. He has strongly supported the 
junior university college movement, and 
his efforts to promote the cause during 
the author’s stay in Ceylon were much 
appreciated. 


3 Ibid., p. 245. 
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universals, specialties, and alterna- 
tives. : 


A second Ceylonese educator, D. J. 
Nanayakkara, who is now the direc- 
tor of the junior university college 
system, also completed his graduate 
work at the UCLA Graduate School 
of Education. His master’s thesis, 
completed in January 1962, outlined 
a “program for the development of a 
measure for the assessment and pre- 
diction of scholastic aptitude for use 
in Ceylon schools.” 


While Nanayakkara was primarily 
interested in finding or creating a 
scholastic aptitude test for Sinhala- 
speaking students at the end of the 
standard eight, he recognized the 
basic need for assessment, evalua- 
tion, and guidance at regular inter- 
vals during a student’s career. Devel- 
oping suitable criteria for admission 
to the junior university colleges is 
also very much on his mind. In fact, 
he and colleagues in the testing divi- 
sion of the Ministry are now working 
on such a project. 


As Educational Specialist prior to 
his appointment as Director of the 
Junior University Colleges (early in 
1969), Nanayakkara also recognized 
the seriousness of the rising tide of 
unemployment among recent univer- 
sity graduates and determined to 
work toward establishing a type of 
institution which emphasized techni- 
cal training. 


Nanayakkara was a student of Dr. 
Milton E. Hahn, UCLA professor of 
psychology, in Ceylon as well as at 
UCLA. Professor Hahn had been 
called to Ceylon in mid-1959 to con- 
tinue the training of psychology and 
education teachers from Ceylon’s 
teacher training colleges who were, 
in turn, to train specialist-counselors 
for elementary and _ secondary 
schools. As specialist-consultant to 
the Ministry of Education, Professor 
Hahn conducted seminars. with 
groups of officers selected from the 
departments of health and education. 


Professor Hahn’s influence was 
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destined to be felt through his stu- 
dents, who were later involved in the 
development of student personnel 
services in Ceylon’s junior university 
colleges. Some of his writings, in 
fact, were used as models in building 
the accepted philosophy of counsel- 
ing and guidance. 


In Ceylon today free education is 
available from kindergarten through 
the university. Between secondary 
and higher or tertiary education are 
eight junior technical institutes, one 
senior technical institute, and one 
unique school (the Ceylon Technical 
Institute in Colombo) offering craft 
training. With the exception of the 
diploma courses in the latter school, 
which include a third and fourth 
year, all technical institutes offer 
prevocational training in basic tech- 
nical skills. 


At the so-called tertiary or higher 
education level, but not necessarily 
top-level in terms of entrance re- 
quirements, are 24 teacher training 
colleges, single colleges of art, music, 
dance, nursing, and law, and various 
other professional institutions offer- 
ing apprenticeships in professions 
and skills such as mid-wife training. 
Above this level are the six junior 
university colleges, with the four 
universities at the top. 


About 400,000 students are poten- 
tially “available” each year for 
higher education—meaning those 
who have completed 12 years of 
schooling but have not necessarily 
successfully passed advanced level 
examinations. Only six percent of 
these, or roughly 24,000, find the op- 
portunity for any education beyond 
secondary school. 


Junior College System 


The junior university colleges sys- 
tem is at the apex of Ceylon’s educa- 
tional reforms. Although many edu- 
cators and politicians supported the 
Philosophy behind the movement de- 
veloped by Wijeyewardene, Nanayak- 
kara, and others, credit for the ac- 


tual creation of the system should go 
to a small band of enthusiasts led by 
the Minister of Education himself, 
Mr. Iriyagolle. One event, the Minis- 
ter’s visit to Japan and the United 
States, was the kick-off to intense 
preparation and planning for the new 
system. During this trip, which came 
early in his career as Minister of 
Education and Cultural Affairs, Mr. 
Iriyagolle saw in action junior col- 
leges of the two nations. He was spe- 
cifically taken by what he saw hap- 
pening at Los Angeles Trade-Techni- 
cal College—model homes being con- 
structed by building trades students 
and sold at public auction, clothes 
being made by and for students in 
apparel trades, food being prepared 
by chef training and commercial 
baking majors and sold in the cafe- 
teria. The Minister returned home all 
the more determined to provide this 
type of education for the people of 
Ceylon. 


In a matter of weeks the Minister 
appointed a committee to develop a 
detailed plan for establishing junior 
university colleges. The work of this 
central planning committee was used 
in drafting crucial sections of the 
Higher Education Act, which, among 
other things, set up the junior uni- 
versity college system. 


A board of studies was provided as 
the academic authority for the sys- 
tem, consisting of a representative 
from each of the universities, the 
principals, and nine appointed citi- 
zens. Each institution was to have a 
Board of Discipline, a Students’ 
Council, and a Board of Students’ 
Welfare. 


Purposes of the junior university 
colleges were stated thus: 


The Junior University College 
was founded to meet the sustained 
demand of the youth of the country 
with ability levels fit for post- 
secondary education. It aims to 
provide vocationally oriented 
courses, the basic programme of 
which has the three-fold aim of 
imparting essential knowledge, 
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supplying the necessary skills di- 
rectly relevant to future vocations, 
and encouraging the intellectual 
enrichment of the future voca- 
tionally trained personnel. It func- 
tions to develop manpower for 
careers in Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce, and Service Occupa- 
tions, and is geared to the eco- 
nomic needs of the country. The 
opportunities it affords for self- 
employment are substantial. It 
aims to provide, in addition, back- 
ground courses designed to foster 
physical development and desirable 
human relations. 

Consistent with this statement, 2- 
year diploma programs (majors) 
were determined in areas of critical 
manpower’ shortages—agriculture, 
applied arts (English, journalism, li- 
brarianship, and translation), com- 
merce and management studies 
(audit practice, bookkeeping, costing 
methods, personnel management, 
purchasing and supply management, 
sales and retail management, and 
transport), science (science and 
home economics), and technology 
(architectural draftsmanship, sur- 
veying and leveling, and textile pro- 
duction). 


The list of diploma courses given 
highest priority for future activa- 
tion are: home economics, textile 
production, surveying and leveling, 
architectural drafting, and other 2- 
year diplomas leading to self-employ- 
ment in the rubber, coconut, and fish 
industries. The director of the junior 
university college system, however, 
is to be commended for using re- 
straint and not establishing training 
programs until trained experienced 
teachers, sufficient equipment, and 
adequate quarters are available. 


A consensus decision was reached 
to pitch the diploma courses at the 
semiprofessional—mid-manpower — 
range of vocational training, which 
had not been touched by the univer- 
sities or technical institutes. 


General studies—English, social 
education, and physical education— 
were made required courses to 


broaden the base of higher educa- 
tion, emphasizing preparation “for 
manhood as well as manpower.” This 
phrase became a popular theme 
among administrators and faculty. 
Administrators and faculty alike em- 
phasized that while training for man- 
power was the most crucial objective, 
this is only one aspect of the total 
education envisioned. 


After reviewing subcommittee 
studies on regional population distri- 
bution, money allocations, and the 
availability of sites, facilities, and 
staff, the National Council of Higher 
Education established five junior 
university campuses, two of them co- 
educational, the other three for men 
only. The sixth junior university— 
for women only—was established a 
matter of days before the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies at the abandoned 
Uyanwatta Teachers Training Col- 
lege near Kandy. This was announced 
at the time as a forerunner to more 
junior universities for women. 


Workshops 


Immediately after the appointment 
of the first group of faculty in the 
spring of 1968, a series of workshops 
planned and directed by Charles C. 
Collins, the first of four scheduled 
Fulbright professors (1967-68), pro- 
duced detailed course outlines and 
developed plans for a comprehensive 
student personnel services program. 
The work of Professor Hahn and Dr. 
Wijeyewardene a decade before was 
destined to bear fruit. For the first 
time in the nation’s history, the jun- 
ior university colleges were to be 
manned by full-time guidance and 
placement counselors. 


Orientation seminars and work- 
shops for more recently named lec- 
turers, counselors, and librarians 
were held at the various college sites 
throughout the fall of 1968 by Ful- 
bright professor Frederick C. 
Kintzer. He also conducted training 
sessions for secretaries, vice-princi- 
pals, and finally the college principals 
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who, because of complications of 
naming and shifting administrators 
within the government pool of candi- 
dates, were last to be appointed. A 
final seminar for al] junior univer- 
sity colleges, sponsored by the Minis- 
try on January 8, and an auspicious 
dedication ceremony climaxed the 
months of preparation and heralded 
the opening of the institutions on 
February 2, 1969, with a total enroll- 
ment of approximately 800 young 
men and women. 


Frequent evaluative sessions—in- 
cluding work with lecturers on more 
accurate measurement of student ac- 
complishment and in-basket tech- 
niques with administrators—were 
held by Professor Kintzer through- 
out the spring and early summer at 
the colleges. 


As they began their third term of 
operation (August 1969), diploma 
courses and required classes were of- 
fered on all six campuses. Prelimi- 
nary meetings of a faculty commit- 
tee were also being held to explore 
the feasibility of expanding the 
English diploma course and the phys- 
ical education requirement into 2- 
year teacher training diplomas. 
Three schools began offering the 
former course in 1970. New diplomas 
in dairy science and insurance and 
data processing fundamentals were 
also authorized for the 1970 year. 


The admission standard to all di- 
ploma courses is passes in three sub- 
jects prescribed in the GCE (ad- 
vanced level) Examination. This 
standard is a notch below the univer- 
sity minimum (four passes) to ac- 
commodate applicants who want mid- 
manpower level diplomas. Many of 
the initial J.U.C. students were uni- 
versity eligibles, rejected only be- 
cause of facility limitations. While 
graduates completing 2-year majors 
in January 1971 will hopefully move 
into jobs, some of those who are 
awarded First Division passes will be 
admitted to a Ceylon university on 
an advanced credit basis. 


Although there is no_ tuition 
charge, al] students must pay an an- 
nual registration of 25 rupees, and 
there is also a charge for repeating 
courses and re-taking diploma exam- 
inations. 


Several additional features distin- 
guish the junior university colleges 
from all other educational institu- 
tions in Ceylon: (1) student evalua- 
tion is based upon multiple criteria 
frequently and continuously applied 
throughout the 2-year programs; (2) 
teaching methods supporting course 
objectives are varied and flexible, 
and strenuous efforts are being made 
to break the stranglehold of the 
final written examination, as well as 
the lecture method; (3) individual- 
ized instruction is implemented by 
means of audiovisual equipment 
which is in comparatively generous 
supply on all campuses; and (4) the 
library of each institution is to be- 
come the focal point of learning, and 
10 hours per week of supervised li- 
brary study are required of all stu- 
dents. 


Evaluation 


Toward the end of the abbreviated 
first term (in April 1969), the au- 
thor conducted an evaluation of the 
new educational enterprise. Through 
separate instruments, administrators 
and faculty were asked to appraise 
their success in meeting stated 
objectives. Some of the questions 
were taken directly from sections of 
the enabling legislation. 


Respondents were encouraged to 
cite specific examples from their ad- 
ministrative or teaching responsibil- 
ities to illustrate successes and fail- 
ures, and to indicate solutions to 
problems encountered on the “shake- 
down cruise.” Thirty-four of 41 
members of the faculty and 21 of 28 
administrators replied. Personal in- 
terviews supplemented their reports. 
Particularly valuable were conversa- 
tions with those who were more flu- 
ent speakers of English than writers. 
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Summary of Reactions 


Reactions of J.U.C. personnel are 
summarized in this section. This ma- 
terial in expanded form, along with 
comments and recommendations, was 
presented to the Minister and system 
director in July 1969 as a basis for 
planning future directions. 


Manpower 


Preparing students for middle- 
manpower positions was to be given 
highest priority. What had been done 
during the first term to promote this 
most important objective? 


While a few administrators and 
faculty had talked to community 
businessmen about future employ- 
ment of J.U.C. graduates, there was 
general agreement that information 
on the new institution had not been 
widely disseminated. Students ap- 
peared highly motivated to succeed 
in their studies since graduation 2 
years hence was naively regarded as 
practically a guarantee of a job. The 
urgent need for an energetic infor- 
mation dissemination program was 
an obvious recommendation. 


Administrators and faculty alike 
confirmed an interest in a work-expe- 
rience program, and during a be- 
tween-terms conference developed 
plans for approaching potential em- 
ployers and settling logistical ques- 
tions. Working periods, for example, 
were scheduled for mornings only, 
and to avoid interference with a stu- 
dent’s progress in nonmajor classes, 
each diploma course instructor would 
confine one morning session per week 
to major area work only. 


Cooperative canteens and _ book- 
shops were providing opportunities 
for audit practice, bookkeeping, and 
business management. 


Several administrators wanted to 
provide skills activities on a hobby 
or cocurricular basis only, which 
would match student talents and ex- 
perience: carpentry, rattan work, 
masonry, catering, ceramics, paint- 
ing, and even radio repair. Some stu- 
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dents, they felt, needed outlets to 
balance classroom demands. They 
also thought it desirable to keep stu- 
dents on campus as much as feasible. 
The Ministry, however, objected 
largely for fear that the simple skills 
activities would inevitably become 
major emphases similar to training 
in crafts provided by the junior 
technical institutions. 

The reputation of the junior uni- 
versity colleges will be firmly estab- 
lished if after completion of the two- 
year diploma courses the majority of 
the graduates find work in their spe- 
cialties. 


Manhood 


While job preparation was declared 
the central objective, “elevation and 
humanization of the individual” was 
another vital aim of J.U.C. educa- 
tion. More attention was apparently 
given to extending the “manhood” 
objective beyond teaching require- 
ments than the manpower objective. 
Faculty were not reticent in attempt- 
ing to involve students in social work 
and various community activities. 
One campus, through the efforts of 
an energetic community-minded 
principal and _ vice-principal, was 
most aggressive. It first sponsored a 
3-day institute on leadership train- 
ing, including a kind of sensitivity 
training on youth problems, and 
later duplicated it on other cam- 
puses. In an unusual project students 
from another college laid several 
miles of road through a jungle area 
to link inland villages with south 
coastal areas. 


The faculty emphasized the prac- 
tice of individual conferences with 
major field students and close cooper- 
ation with the full-time counselor to 
help students with their problems 
and plans. Attempts are being made 
to measure improvement in personal 
ity character traits through group 
sessions. 


The Minister’s sudden decision to 


segregate sexes on all but two of the 
six campuses was heavily criticized. 
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Many considered this decision to be 
a severe handicap in the attempt to 
provide realistic training for life. 
Some faculty complained about oth- 
ers who were not giving students 
freedom to manage their own affairs. 
“They are treated like secondary 
kids,” was the repeated charge. 
“After all, many of the ‘kids’ are well 
past twenty-one.” 


Language 

Problems arising from the lan- 
guage situation are perhaps as se- 
vere as any faced by junior univer- 
sity college students. Caught in the 
lower grades at a time when English 
was severely downgraded, many, if 
not a majority of these students, are 
poorly equipped to speak, write, or 
read English. While according to 
government regulation all lectures 
and discussions are conducted in Sin- 
hala or Tamil and library study is 
required, very few books and materi- 
als in Sinhala or Tamil are available. 
This situation began to spread frus- 
tration, discontent, and indifference 
throughout the student groups. 


To compensate, many of the fac- 
ulty work overtime to translate mate- 
rials into the mother tongue. Librar- 
ians are beginning to offer assist- 
ance to individual students for better 
comprehension of that which they 
are able to read. To build English 
competency, informal and out-of- 
class English discussions are encour- 
aged. Voluntary speech classes in 
English have been started, and on 
several campuses special assemblies 
in English are held weekly. 


Overwhelmingly the students want 
to learn English. One student body 
actually set January 1970 as a tar- 
get-date to achieve at least an ordi- 
nary pass in English at the G.C.E. 
(ordinary level) Examination. On 
several campuses stronger students 
have volunteered to help the weaker. 

Most encouraging of all, the sys- 
tem director, acting at the urgent re- 
quest of the faculty, particularly the 
English lecturers, principals and 


vice-principals, has authorized an ad- 
ditional English lecturer for each 
campus and a full-time translator to 
prepare materials in the mother 
tongue. Additional staff will allow the 
faculty to develop a system of ability 
grouping in English classes—a tech- 
nique strongly recommended by re- 
spondents to the evaluation study. 


Student Personnel Services 


Student Personnel Services, which 
primarily through the work of Pro- 
fessor Hahn in the late 1950’s and 
his pupils Wijeyewardene and Nana- 
yakkara into the 1960’s took the 
form of “Total Guidance,” now have 
become a major feature of the J.U.C. 
movement. Each junior university 
college has a full-time guidance and 
counseling specialist. Assigning job 
placement responsibilities to this 
specialist gave his role an exceed- 
ingly practical charge and thus 
helped to legitimatize his appoint- 
ment. 

The idea was still relatively un- 
known and, therefore, somewhat sus- 
pect even among J.U.C. administra- 
tors and faculty. Why do we need a 
full-time counselor? What does he 
do anyway ?—were often-heard ques- 
tions on the J.U.C. campuses. 


Lack of training and experience 
were additional reasons why the Stu- 
dent Personnel Services division was 
comparatively slow in getting 
started. However, the efforts of a 
small group of knowledgeable believ- 
ers persisted. At the time the author 
left the island, J.U.C. people seemed 
firmly convinced that Student Per- 
sonnel Services was one of the pri- 
mary lifelines of their bold educa- 
tional venture. Student services had, 
in fact, progressed to the point that 
permission to hire a second counselor 
for each campus had been granted by 
the governing authority. 


Several counselors expressed con- 
cern over their second major respon- 
sibility—job placement. One recom- 
mended that a centralized govern- 
ment office should be in charge of job 
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placement, and the campus counse- 
lors should work cooperatively with 
that agency. 


Many respondents pointed out in- 
adequacies in admissions policies 
which, for want of a more appropri- 
ate level, were the same as or close to 
university-prescribed standards of 
advanced level examination success. 
In that regard, the author provided 
copies of “Comparative Guidance 
and Placement Programs” currently 
made available for 2-year colleges by 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. The system director, whose 
master’s degree thesis was in this 
area, was concerned that particular- 
ized admission policies be developed. 


All colleges had, by the middle of 
the second term, organized a Stu- 
dents’ Council, the elected executive 
board of the Student Union. A 
Board of Discipline was also operat- 
ing on each campus, but students 
were not included. The strategy of 
student participation in such organi- 
zations was stressed in the author’s 
final report to the Minister and sys- 
tem director. Deliberate but definite 
progress is anticipated. 


The Library 


Libraries were, from the begin- 
ning regarded as centers of learning. 
The determination was made early in 
the planning to provide maximum 
space and build useful collections on 
every campus and to assure library 
usage by requiring supervised library 
study. This mandate became difficult 
if not unwise to enforce because of 
the lack of books written in the 
mother tongue. Those books and pe- 
riodicals in print are exceedingly 
difficult to procure. Government or- 
dering and delivery procedures are 
agonizingly slow. While little could 
apparently be done to relieve this sit- 
uation, according to the system li- 
brarian, increasing the budget for 
ordering from local dealers could 
very well speed up the building of 
some collections. 


Finding adequately trained librar- 
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ians continues to be a severe prob- 
lem. In response to the initial call 
for librarian applicants, only two ap- 
plied for the six college vacancies. 
One accepted and was made system 
director. Five of the six colleges 
have assistant librarians with lim- 
ited training and experience, and in- 
service training for them is being 
planned. 


Effective Teaching 


In recent years Ceylon university 
students—like students in many 
other parts of the world—have 
openly criticized the lack of reley- 
ance of their education in terms of 
the country’s needs and the sterility 
of teaching methods. Ceylon’s junior 
university college lecturers are 
keenly aware that their most impor- 
tant responsibility is to teach effec- 
tively. Ample evidence was gathered 
in the evaluation study to suggest 
that the faculties were cooperating in 
an all-out attempt to break the stran- 
glehold of the traditional lecture 
method with a variety of methods 
and techniques: problem-oriented 
discussions, demonstrations, practi- 
cal tutorials (in library science), role 
play (in audit practices), cases (in 
bookkeeping), tours, and modified) S 
team teaching. Lecturers character-) tl 
ized themselves as moderators, inter = 
preters, and referees more often) ™ 
than just talkers. While the attemps= |" 
to be different seemed comparatively) ° 
mild and sometimes halting, th? & 
change was noticeable. 


A program of student evaluatia 
of teacher effectiveness was also prey ;, 
jected. One lecturer described th’ 
idea as follows: 


The very concept of effectiv I 
teaching implies a need for evalus 





tion of teaching, and it is agredl on 
the lecturers will submit ther h 
selves and their teaching to evalt Br 
ation. While it is true that te) ‘“” 
teacher is being evaluated by bi 
students whether he likes it or nd, 

the program allows for a mort In g 
systematic and open-minded evaltf staff 
ation process. odie: 
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A beachhead has been secured by 
the junior university college forces 
against lecturing as the single-teach- 
ing method and the final written ex- 
amination as the only means of grad- 
ing. Much greater efforts are now 
necessary to insure further progress. 


Community Services 


Educational opportunities for the 
general public have not been organ- 
ized to any extent. Resources and en- 
ergy have wisely been channeled 
mainly into developing and executing 
programs in middle manpower fields, 
and a few imaginative projects have 
been initiated. 


On one campus a series of lectures 
is planned for small businessmen in 
accounts and bookkeeping. Geared to 
practical applications, local business 
owners will be invited to attend the 
weekly sessions which later will be 
organized as follow-up seminars. 
Physical education instruction is 
now available to government serv- 
ants who want to keep fit. Commu- 
nity people have been invited to at- 
tend evening film shows on physical 
education. 


An extension evening course (in 
Sinhala) for permanent employees of 
the State Insurance Corporation is a 
possibility on an urban campus in 
metropolitan Colombo. Such a course, 
initially designed to upgrade employ- 
ees, has led to a full diploma pro- 
gram in insurance. 


During the evaluation conference 


5 in April 1969 at the Ministry, princi- 


pals and their staffs discussed ways 
to carry their story to the citizens 
and to elicit their active interest, 
support, and participation. 

Progress toward developing the 
community college concept will be 
predictably slow, since the Ceylonese 
have had little experience in formal- 


that th) izing community-centered education. 
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Administrative Problems 


In addition to problems of securing 
staff, severe lack of books and peri- 


odicals, and the delays in delivery of 


available items, administrators un- 
derscored the lack of classroom space 
and recreational areas. Another 
problem is the increasing need for 
more freedom in the use of funds. 
The Ministry had been attempting 
for some time to interest banks in 
establishing student loan funds. Un- 
fortunate experiences with univer- 
sity students had at first caused 
bankers to react negatively but a 
plan had finally been negotiated as 
the author completed his tour. 


A final problem—faculty and stu- 
dent participation in policymaking 
—was beginning to be discussed. 
While the issues expressed had not as 
yet been openly aired, an undercur- 
rent of faculty and, to a lesser de- 
gree, student agitation was apparent. 
The faculty had been involved origi- 
nally in basic planning, and the sys- 
tem director had expressed determi- 
nation to institute cooperative ad- 
ministration as rapidly as possible. 


Such participation in decisionmak- 
ing—a practical necessity in higher 
education the world over—is almost 
entirely unknown in Ceylon’s educa- 
tional system. The right to partici- 
pate in planning and executing pol- 
icy, especially in areas which pri- 
marily affect them, is being clearly 
enunciated by the J.U.C. faculty. 
This is another area where the 
junior university colleges are cata- 
lysts for change. 


THE AUTHOR’S FINAL REPORT submit- 
ted to the Minister and the system 
director offered recommendations 
drawn from the evaluation and from 
conversations with administrators 
and faculty. The author is now ex- 
ploring other ways of extending in- 
ternational cooperation to strengthen 
the junior universities. 


In the words of Minister Iriya- 
golle: “It is hoped that the junior 
university college system—inaugu- 
rated in the centennial year—vwill 
have not only the vitality to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of the times, 
but also the variety to be of service 
to the youth of the nation.” 0 
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A Window on America 


The Department of Defense 
Informational Program 


by Donn R. Grand Pré 


The goal of the Informational Program is to give foreign mili- 
tary trainees an opportunity to obtain a balanced understand- 
ing of U.S. society, its institutions, and its ideals. This article 
describes what the Department of Defense is doing to foster 
mutual understanding between our citizens and the thousands 
of foreign military trainees we bring to this country each year. 


7 AM HERE to meet civilians. If we can communicate—all 

peoples—we will have no problems.” These words of an 
Indonesian student at the Command and General Staff College 
—simple, direct, and sincere—epitomize the meaning of the 
Department of Defense Informational Program for Foreign 
Military Trainees and Visitors to the United States. 


This is one of our most important international programs. 
In addition to the training these visitors receive, they are also 
exposed, through the Informational Program, to our industrial, 
agricultural, governmental, and educational systems and to the 
social and cultural aspects of American life. Add to this the 
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exchange of ideas that takes place in and out of the classroom 
and the close friendships formed as a result, and you have a 
clear focus of the impact such a program has on our interna- 
tional relations. 


Scope of the Program 


At the present time approximately 10,000 foreign military stu- 
dents are receiving training or are scheduled for it in this 
country. Over 200,000 have already been trained in the United 
States, and an additional 100,000 have received training over- 
seas. The skills they learn are as diverse as the students: jet 
fighter and helicopter pilots, aircraft mechanics, engineers, ar- 
tillerymen, gunners, logisticians, managers, and countless oth- 
ers. Over 50 percent of the foreign military trainees are 
officers, the majority from the emerging nations. They play a 
multifaceted role in their countries, not only in the military but 
extending into the social, political, and economic life as well. 
The value of their potential contribution is based on the record 
of past accomplishments, which substantiates the claim that 
foreign military officers trained under the Military Assistance 
Program are indeed “coming leaders.” 


It is imperative that while we offer them military training 
and friendship, we also give them a full understanding of this 
nation and its people. Actions which they take in the future— 
or choose not to take—will be based on their understanding— 
or misunderstanding—of our society. If our country is to be 
successful in the conduct of its foreign affairs, there is no 
doubt that we must obtain their understanding. 


The primary purpose of the varied training given to foreign 
military trainees is, of course, to improve the military capabil- 
ity of the individual and to enhance the military posture of the 
country from which he comes, but the experience has an even 
wider impact. The dollar invested in assisting in the develop- 
ment of these coming leaders of nations around the world con- 
tributes enormously to the balance of peace in the world—and 
in no small measure to the security of our own nation. 


Today there is a greater awareness than ever before of the 
influence exerted by this type of program. Lt. Gen. Robert H. 
Warren, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Military 
Assistance and Sales, recently stated that, although he places a 
high priority on contacting and influencing leaders in foreign 
societies, “long experience has indicated that training is one of 
the most productive forms of military assistance investment, 
in that it fosters attitudes on the part of the trainee which lead 
to better mutual understanding and greater cooperation in 
collective security undertakings.” 
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Training Potential Leaders 


Foreign military trainees come from nearly 50 countries of the 
world—independent nations of varying size, population, and 
wealth, many of them new nations, others with histories going 
back many centuries. 


Some of the new nations are undergoing revolutions—some 
peaceful, others disruptive. Revolution implies change in the 
political, cultural, and economic structure; but change does not 
necessarily imply political stability. These developing nations 
are compressing into a short span of years changes which have 
taken other nations centuries to accomplish. They are achiev- 
ing this through education, motivation, and self-help, coupled 
with material assistance, guidance, and training from other 
nations. They are doing it through leaders who, in most in- 
stances, have youth, ability, drive, and ambition. Their leaders 
are not always friendly, not always tolerant, not always under- 
standing. They are sometimes skeptical, sometimes suspicious. 
But for the most part, they are open-minded, receptive to new 
ideas, able and willing to communicate. 


In many of the emerging nations the dominant leaders come 
from the military, an institution which is systematically and 
relatively well organized and disciplined. Military service often 
attracts some of the better educated of the country, offering 
comparatively good opportunity for achievement and advance- 
ment. Most military organizations, as our own, stress tradition 
and loyalty, the spirit of duty, honor, and love of country, 
characteristics of effective leaders. These then are characteris- 
tics of the leaders or potential leaders who come to the United 
States each year for military training. 


Of course, not all foreign military trainees are leaders. Many 
learn here a variety of technical skills that they will put to use 
in aviation, road and bridge building, cartography, heavy 
equipment operation, electronics, mechanics, and other pur- 
suits most adaptable to civilian life and occupations. Others— 
the leaders—remain in the military, rising ever higher, eventu- 
ally to take over key staff or command positions, or to assume a 
cabinet position. In several instances, they have become the 
head of state. 


Nineteen of the countries receiving military assistance are 
currently governed by military or ex-military officers. Five of 
them received training in the United States, among them Gen. 
Yakulu Gowon of Nigeria, Gen. Anastasio Somoza Debayle of 
Nicaragua, and Gen. Juan Velasco Alvarado of Peru. Others 
have deputies who have trained here, such as Col. Ahvaad Jul- 
uud of Libya and Gen. Stylianos Pattakos of Greece. Twelve of 
the 19 countries have cabinet ministers who received military 
training in this country. They include Col. Babia (Assistant 
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Cabinet Chief) of the Congo and Gen. Francisco Antonio Imaz 
(Minister of Interior) of Brazil. In Peru, 11 cabinet ministers 
received military training in the United States. 


Nearly 200 U.S.-trained military officers occupy executive or 
legislative positions in their governments, are presidents of 
major industrial firms, or are chiefs or deputy chiefs of their 
respective military departments. 


Over 600 others are senior commanders within their mili- 
tary services; and more than 1,200 fill key staff positions in 
their military departments. For example, the following Liberi- 
ans are all graduates of the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Gen. Abraham Jackson, 
the Military Adviser to the President; Gen. George Washing- 
ton, Chief of Staff, Liberian Armed Forces; Gen. Henry John- 
son, Military Aide to the President; and Gen. Jonathon Mason, 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 


Some 400 who studied in American universities are now 
practicing medicine, dentistry, engineering, financial manage- 
ment, and economics in their own countries. 


English—The Common Bond 


Foreign governments carefully screen and select potential stu- 
dents, with the help of U.S. advisers in our Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups throughout the world. The prospective 
trainee is screened not only on the basis of requirements of a 
particular service for trained personnel but—of equal import- 
ance—for his skill in the English language, real or potential. 


Many foreign military trainees, particularly officers, have of 
course studied English for several years in their school s;ys- 
tems. With a concentrated brush-up prior to departure for the 
United States, they are usually ready to participate in the 
course of instruction when they arrive. Others need more study 
either at home or here. Many of the trainees attend the English 
Language School at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, for sev- 
eral weeks before beginning their specialized training. Time 
and again, this added training in the English language has 
proved its value by reducing student “wash backs” and in- 
creasing comprehension. 


The learning which takes place during a formal course of 
instruction, and the understanding the trainee gains of Ameri- 
can society, its institutions, and its people are in direct propor- 
tion to the student’s comprehension of English. For the bulk of 
the courses such as pilot training, electronics, jet engine me- 
chanics, and heavy equipment maintenance and repair, a high 
degree of fluency is required, not only in everyday English, but 
in technical terms as well. Orientation courses in most of the 
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service schools acquaint the new trainees with idioms and tech- 
nical vocabulary in order to raise all trainees to an English 
language comprehension level equal to 70 percent that of the 
native English speaker. 


The U.S. Government, as a matter of policy, provides assist- 
ance to selected countries that desire help in the teaching of 
English, and it encourages the establishment of English as the 
second language among military personnel in countries receiv- 
ing grant aid. A primary goal is the development of an indig- 
enous English training capability, and to this end, selected 
foreign military students may take special courses in the teach- 
ing of English at the English Language School at Lackland. 


English language training programs exist in most of the 
countries receiving military assistance. The Defense Language 
Institute in Washington, D.C., has assigned to many of these 
countries English language training specialists who work in 
close coordination with the Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups and other elements of the Country Teams, and assist in 
developing indigenous English teaching facilities. 


English as the lingua franca cuts across political and ideo- 
logical lines and cements the bonds being formed between the 
foreign military trainees and the United States. 


informality Is the Keynote 


The Informational Program stresses informality. There are no 
formal courses—no lectures. Participation in all activities is 
voluntary—some 60-75 percent of the trainees usually take 
advantage of the varied opportunities the program offers. 


During the orientation period at the beginning of the train- 
ees’ stay, there may be informal get-togethers in the evening 
when the visitors may discuss the many and varied aspects of 
American life and young American officers are on hand to 
answer questions. Other activities are often on weekends when 
the trainees have free time to make short trips and accept 
hospitality in American homes. 


The Informational Program is currently in operation 
throughout the United States at 95 military installations. In 
my frequent visits to many of them, one important fact stands 
out. The most successful programs are those that are actively 
encouraged by the installation commander and backed up by 
local civic leaders. Much of the success of the program can be 
attributed to the group of young, dynamic, energetic, and capa- 
ble U.S. military officers who guide it. These young “foreign 
training officers” work 7 days a week at their jobs, for it is a 
program of involvement requiring diverse skills—educational, 
social, psychological, philosophical, and managerial. It calls for 
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a knowledge of human nature, political science, international 
relations, and, not least, a broad knowledge of America. It also 
requires empathy, patience, an understanding wife, and a 
group of friends, military and civilian, who will provide assist- 
ance and hospitality. They must be willing to act as sponsors 
for the foreign military trainee, and for the members of his 
family when they accompany him to America. 


Informational Program activities throughout the United 
States include tours of state capitals, factories, and local 
farms. There are also weekend picnics, barbecues, and trips 
with local civilian sponsors. An interesting point to note is the 
fact that the bulk of the expense associated with the program 
is covered by individuals from the local communities. 


The majority of the officer students, before returning home, 
spend 5 days in Washington, D.C. They enjoy a guided tour of 
the landmarks and are guests at a luncheon usually attended by 
a Congressman; take part in a military-sponsored reception; 
have an opportunity to visit their respective embassies; are 
dinner guests of local families; and attend lectures arranged 
by the Washington International Center, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion headed by the former Ambassador to Ethiopia, Arthur 
Richards. The center provides an understanding of the United 
States for approximately 6,000 foreign trainees a year, over 
1,000 of them military. The program consists of a week-long 
series of seminars, tours, and discussions designed to assist the 
students to put into perspective what they have seen in this 
country. 


It is in Washington that the headquarters of the National 
Council for Community Services (COSERV) is located. Affili- 
ated with COSERV are organizations throughout the United 
States which offer meaningful hospitality to visiting foreign- 
ers. These organizations, run mainly by volunteers, have been 
especially helpful, not only in providing hospitality to the for- 
eign military trainees at nearby bases, but in arranging for 
discussion leaders, setting up tours, and sponsoring visits to 
elementary and high schools, colleges, industrial plants, police 
and fire departments, labor organizations, local governments, 
and political parties. The Kiwanis Clubs, Rotarians, Lions, 
Chambers of Commerce, and Junior Chambers are also active 
participants in the Informational Program. 


In the course of the talk sessions, tours, and visits, the train- 
ees develop a meaningful image of the United States and its 
society. In this informal fashion they may absorb considerable 
knowledge in the following areas: 


U.S. Government institutions—local state and national gov- 
ernments; the principle of checks and balances and its effect 
upon executive initiative. 
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The judicial system—constitutional and legal status of the 
Armed Forces, with emphasis on their nonpolitical character. 

Political parties—electoral procedures and the role of the 
opposition in a two-party system. 

Press—the role of the free press and the other communica- 
tions media. 

Diversity of American life—geographic, ethnic, religious, 
and social diversity; technological changes and urbanization 
processes. 

Minority groups—recent progress in applying American 
ideals to the needs of minorities. 

Agriculture—factors underlying agricultural productivity; 
the changed life and role of the farmer today. 

The national economy—diversity of industrial and business 
enterprises ; the role of government and the role of private and 
commercial credit. 

Labor—the role of unions; labor-management relations. 

Education—purpose and range of secondary and higher edu- 
cational institutions and the relationship between education 
and a responsible citizenry. 

Public and social welfare—the care of the indigent, particu- 
larly the sick and aged, assistance to the underprivileged, un- 
employment benefits, and the Social Security system. 


The commanders of our bases, along with the staff and fac- 
ulty members and U.S. students of the military schools, are 
doing a commendable job of providing warm, personal rela- 
tionships with the trainees. So are the civilians in the commu- 
nities. Personal attention, recognition, friendship—these are 
important and lasting bonds, and are stressed, along with 
understanding, in the Informational Program. 


Impressions 


It is difficult to measure what impressions the trainees have 
formed about our way of life. Enthusiasm and interest are 
always evident, but these do not necessarily connote under- 
standing or favorable impression. 


‘ Their praise of America is usually qualified; their criticism 
is nearly always constructive. They are aware of the stereo- 
type, but here they see the many-sided society which is Amer- 
ica, the extremes of wealth and poverty, the idealism and the 
crass commercialism, the intellectual sophistication alongside 
ignorance and bigotry. 


Specifically, one complaint stands out—the high noise level 
found in this country which is in marked contrast to their own. 
Not only is the higher noise level noted, but also the verbality 
of American culture, the need—almost the compulsion—to put 
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everything into words. Perhaps we Americans are trying too 
hard to be understood. In our enthusiasm to show our visitors 
every aspect of America, we neglect one which is here in 
abundance—tranquillity. Perhaps we should add it as an objec- 
tive of the program. We should take our visitors to the less 
congested areas—away from the noise produced by the techno- 
logical marvels of our cities and their industrial activities. 
There are still marvelously hued song birds in America, and 
deer and grouse and pheasants and wild turkeys, herds of buf- 
falo and horses and antelopes roaming free, rabbits and squir- 
rels and doves and hawks—tranquillity—and Americans living 
peacefully, quietly in out-of-the-way valleys. 


This, too, is America. 


Goals 


What do we hope to achieve? Friendship and understanding. 
Fundamentally these are our goals with the foreign military 
trainees. The image we seek to present is that of a powerful 
nation, with a government based on law, a nation whose moral 
principles exercise a strong influence on its day-to-day actions, 
a nation actively and continuously in a climate of social 
change, one constantly modifying its political structure and 
systems of values to meet its aspirations and to satisfy the 
goals of all of its people. 


We are not attempting indoctrination, nor a hard sell to 
convince them that our institutions and systems and customs 
must be slavishly copied elsewhere over the world. We do not 
seek obsequious gratitude. The efforts of this program are not 
to convince these foreign officers that we are what we are not— 
a nation without fault, or a people without weaknesses. What 
we seek is to reveal ourselves, to let the continually maturing 
problems of our society be seen in the perspective of our tri- 
umphs. To be understood we must be known for what we are. 


OUR NATION is built on the fundamental principles of respect 
for the individual and respect for the law—the one comple- 
menting the other. If the foreign visitor understands that our 
values are based on the dignity of the individual, and if he also 
understands our concept of the law, then the workings of our 
institutions will be clearer to him. If both the growth of the 
concept of individual rights and the evolution of the law can 
be put in the perspective of our historic struggle to achieve 
what has been and now is the reality of our society, then the 
foreign military trainee will know us for what we are. He may 
have no desire to adopt our concepts, social values, or political 
institutions as his own, but he will understand us. It is this 
understanding that leads to cooperation between peoples and 
countries and, ultimately, to achievement of long-range goals 
of political stability, self-reliance, and peace among nations, 0 
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Blood, Sweat, and Tears 


The musical group—Blood, Sweat, and Tears—recently toured 
Yugoslavia, Romania, and Poland under the sponsorship of the 
State Department’s Cultural Presentations Program. This group 
was chosen by the Department’s music advisory panel which 
judged their music to be of the highest artistic excellence and 
representative of contemporary American musical trends. U.S. 
Embassies in Eastern Europe had enthusiastically recommended a 
contemporary American musical group and specifically endorsed 
this one. 


Reports received from our Embassies in the countries visited 
indicate that the tour achieved its objective: improved communi- 
cation and understanding between Americans and the peoples of 
Yugoslavia, Romania, and Poland. 


The press in Yugoslavia described the concerts as “not only the 
events of the season but the events of the decade.” One newspaper 
said: “Their artistic equipment has no match in today’s world.” 


In Romania the band was brought back for a record four en- 
cores. The lead trumpet player told the press: “We’ve never had a 
reaction like this in our lives.” A local observer called the concerts 
“truly historical events, comparable to the Louis Armstrong con- 
cert in 1965 which reintroduced jazz to the Romanian public, but 
the Romanian response to the introduction of jazz-rock by Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears was even more enthusiastic.” 


Our Embassy in Poland reported “cheering, sell-out audiences 
at Warsaw’s largest concert hall.”” The Poles were impressed, the 
report said, “with the artistic merit of the ensemble and the 
musical ability of the individual players.” 


At a press conference held in Warsaw the guitarist told the 
assembled press members that “Democracy is the reason we’re a 
success. We’re all equals. The idea of this band is for everybody to 
have almost complete freedom to do his own thing.” He acknowl- 
‘edged that this egalitarian approach created problems but he said 
they have all been resolved by a majority vote during the group’s 
rise. 


The Department of State believes that the long-term results of 
this tour will be to strengthen our communication with people 
through the arts. 
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